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JAMES MANGAN’S 
Timely New Book 


“You Can Do Anything” 


NE of Chicago’s foremost advertising executives, widely known as 

a writer and speaker on sales topics, outlines a new and timely 
business philosophy—keyed to post-depression conditions. Brimful of 
new slants on sales and advertising. Gives a new insight into employee 
relations and efficient organization. Rich in practical suggestions for 
passing along to salesmen and employees. 

Genuinely inspirational but well-salted with common sense and busi- 
ness. Ideal for quickening the spirit of loyalty and cooperation among 
employees generally. Opens new avenues of opportunity and helps to 
develop dormant abilities. 


An inexpensive and worth-while GIFT for 


Employees, Customers and Business Friends 


Executed in limited edition style, strikingly bound and jacketed. 
256 pages, 6 x 82 in., $2.50 singly, $2.00 each in dozen lots. 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Dartnell Corporation, Publishers” caicxéo 




















Stepping Along 


HIS is the last issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS you will re- 

ceive in its present size. The January issue will come to 

you in the standard 9 by 12 inch business magazine size, 
with a 7 by 10 inch type page. It will have 4 new typographical 
treatment, a new format and a number of new editorial features. 
It will be not only a bigger magazine but, we hope, a much 
better one. 


It goes without saying that it will cost considerably more to 
produce the magazine in the standard size and to carry through 
the enlarged editorial program we have projected. But we be- 
lieve, with the Rotarians, that he profits most who serves 
best. It is our hope that by making the magazine more useful 
and helpful to you, you will be more than ever disposed to tell 
your business friends about it, and in that way its sphere of 
usefulness will be extended. 


There will, however, be no change in publishing policy. The 
magazine will be edited, in the future as in the past, for the 
owner-manager of the medium-sized manufacturing company 
and his associates. It will deal with the problem of getting busi- 
ness rather than with routine problems. Essentially a sales 
magazine, it will treat sales problems from the broad viewpoint 
of the general management, rather than from the more techni- 
cal standpoint of the manager of salesmen. 








In line with that policy we will inaugurate with the January 
issue three practical, bread-and-butter features which we hope 
will have a definite cash-register value to you: 


1. A monthly plan, in detailed form, for a timely sales 
activity suitable for a medium-sized business. 


2. An open forum, conducted by an editorial advisory board 
of prominent sales leaders for discussing concrete sales situa- 
tions encountered by your salesmen. 


3. A “Better Letters” clinic where subscribers may submit 
sales letters for constructive criticism, conducted by a man who 
has been notably successful in work of this kind. 


It will be noted that these are all utility features, designed to 
meet the need in present-day business for direct, specialized 
help on problems of the moment. In addition, we are planning 
one outstanding “brass tacks” article, in the nature of a staff 
survey, every month. These surveys will include such subjects 
as: “Strategy in Using Discounts to Concentrate Customers’ 
Purchases”; “The Profitable Handling of Small Accounts”; 
“Inexpensive Ways of Securing Leads for Salesmen,”’ etc. 


Still another feature, also to start with the January issue, 
will deal with office modernization, and will inform you as to 
what others are doing to speed up the handling of orders and 
inquiries, and how they are reducing that vague thing called 
“sales overhead.” This series will run through 1935 and will 
represent an exhaustive investigation of office modernization 
activities in business organizations all over the country. 


It is our earnest hope that by thus making AMERICAN BUsI- 
NESS more useful to you, it will help you in expanding the 1935 
business of your company. If we can help ten thousand com- 
panies in this way to increase their sales, we will thus help busi- 
ness as a whole toward a healthy, stable recovery. We believe 
that 1935 will be a year of unusual opportunity for American 
business men, and it affords us real pleasure to be able to work 
with you through the medium of AMERICAN BUSINESS to make 
the most of that opportunity. 

J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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Brighter Lights for the 
+ “i ave 


As THE holiday season draws 
near, with its suggestion of 
gifts and Christmas greet- 


ings, the publishers of 
American Business have 
been doing a little Christmas 
shopping themselves. On 
their list are found such 
gaily wrapped packages as 
this: 

For next issue, a brand new 
format for American Bust- 
ness which will make it 
easier to read, more inter- 
esting to read, and more 
profitable to read; new 
features of wide application 
and usefulness, and a gen- 
erally bigger and_ better 
magazine. 








J.C. Asprey, Publisher, Evcene Wurrmore, Editor, Joun L.Scorr, Managing Editor 


Roy W. Jounson, Eastern Editor 


Harry Neat Baum, Advertising Manager 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Office, 400 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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SALES MANAGER'S 
HAND BOOK 


Hand- 
book 
size 5 x 8; 
gold edges; 
flexible leath- 
er binding. 














932 Pages of Sales Experience 
and Reference Data 


Sales Budgeting 

Sales Policies 

Competitive Trade Practices 
Market Analysis 

Prices and Discounts 

Selecting and Training Salesmen 
Salesmen’s Compensation 
Compensating Sales Managers 
Routing Salesmen 

Operating Salesmen 

Salesmen’s Expense Control 
Supervision of Salesmen 

Sales Contests and Campaigns 
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Department Organization 
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Advertising Appropriations 
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Advertising Media 

Sales Promotion 
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The DARTNELL SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


Tue first authoritative, complete reference book on selling 
and marketing issued since the New Deal became effective. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Send, on approval, the new 932-page Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handbook, full leather, gold edges, 





(regular price, $7.50), with 


(priced separately at $1.50) at the special “combination price of $7.50. 


FREE: Your Name Gold Stamped on Cover of Handbook if check in full accompanies your order 
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Does Business Really Want 
PRICE FIXING? 


HAT does 
thebusiness 
of average 


size think 
price fixing and 
price control after 
a year’s test? Have 
the NRA _ codes 
helped or hindered 
the smaller busi- 
ness? How does the 
average business 
man feel about the 
forty-hour week? 
Does he want to go 
back to the old 
working period, or 
does he favor a 
further reduction 


about 


to 30 or 36 hours? What forms of govern- 
ment spending does he favor, and what 
spending would he like to see curtailed? 
Does he want a further devaluation of 
the dollar? How does he want to pay for 


First returns from the 
new Dartnell survey of 
government in business 

















Decinep opinions both pro and con 
were expressed by the business men 
answering the questionnaire 





recovery? What 
does he think about 
a federal sales tax? 

These are just a 
few of the ques- 
tions which must 
be answered con- 
clusively and defi- 
nitely if the gov- 
ernment is to be in 
a position to give 
business the sort 
of recovery pro- 
gram it wants. The 
difficulty is that 
there are so many 
different schools of 
thought among or- 
ganized business 


groups. There is the Committee of the 
Nation with one set of ideas. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, dominated 
to a large extent by the large banking 
interests, has another program to offer. 
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The only inarticulate group is_ the 
small or average-sized business. Yet these 
companies are the backbone of American 
industry. What do they want from gov- 
ernment? How far do they want the gov- 
ernment to help them in their recovery 
effort? When it comes time to revamp the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, what 
features do they want left in, and what 
do they want taken out? 


An Important Division 


Since these smaller industries have no 
organization which exclusively represents 
their interests, Dartnell undertook to get 
their views and present them to the 
proper authorities in Washington, to 
make sure that they would have due con- 
sideration in revamping NIRA and other 
legislation affecting the medium-sized, 
owner-managed business. Fifty thousand 
heads of businesses of this type will be 
invited to cooperate in the survey. A de- 
tailed questionnaire was especially pre- 
pared by the Dartnell editorial staff for 
the purpose. Based on the returns from 
the first release of surveys, approximately 
10 per cent of the questionnaires mailed 
are being filled out and returned. Most 
of them are signed by the president or 
owner of the business. This gives a truly 
representative cross section of the group, 
and the replies when tabulated, we are 
informed by Washington officials, will be 
considered to represent the wishes of this 
division of American industry, as con- 
trasted with the wishes of big business 
and little business. 

A member of the Dartnell staff has 
just returned from Washington where he 
. was in consultation with Clay Williams, 
chairman of the administration committee 
of the NRA, concerning the survey. It 
is betraying no confidence to say that 
Mr. Williams expressed himself as well 
pleased with the thoughtful manner in 
which the questionnaires were filled out, 
particularly since they listed over one 
hundred questions. He said that the gov- 


ernment was particularly glad to have 
such information, since it represented 
“natural” opinion and actual experience, 
and requested Dartnell when the returns 
were all in, to furnish his committee with 
a tabulation of the answers, and a state- 
ment as to mechanics of the. survey, for 
the guidance of his committee and Con- 
gress in framing new legislation. 

The Dartnell staff man found, for ex- 
ample, that a “live” issue at this time, 
and one on which there is a wide dif- 
ference of thinking in Washington, is the 
matter of price fixing and price control 
under the NRA codes. Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Whiteside both admitted that this 
was an issue that would have to be 
threshed out, code by code, and it was 
important for NRA to get the uncolored 
reactions. 


Three Questions Asked 


In the Dartnell ballot or questionnaire 
there were three questions concerning 
price fixing. The first, 

“Should price fixing be abandoned or 
extended?” 

Eighty-eight per cent of the men who 
returned questionnaires answered this 
question. Twelve per cent ignored it. Only 
8 per cent were vague or doubtful, indi- 
cating a rather wide interest in price 
fixing. The answers were: 


Abandoned..... 60 per cent 
Extended..... 20 per cent 
Co ee 8 per cent 


In the doubtful column were included 
such comments as, “Questionable,” “Per- 
missible,” “If Enforceable,” “Use only to 
prevent destructive competition,” etc. It 
would seem, from the answers so far re- 
ceived, that 60 per cent of all business men 
are definitely against price fixing, that 20 
per cent want it extended. The next ques- 
tion having to do with price fixing was: 

“Should codes attempt to fix trade-in 
values of used equipment?” 

Eighty-four per cent of those who re- 
turned the questionnaires answered this 
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How Much Government Do We Want in Business? 


business men have Se orbs stivet and vital interest In all 
has hed t “red little voice in the 
ae business must pay the bill, 

eve that better machinery for ex- 


pet ativities vin 
eee aba 


the purpose of rte TR cate and in detail, the exact opini 
pS ee Be ype Fon nnn busi ab on variead 
- bn ten tity } ness eee ee Opportunity to vote on various 


Please t the answers- fully and in detai). The results of the voti 
‘the fol ing gone one neeinae used in Vebineg — unk ES show the qoveveiees 


Ren wan “ 
_ way without your permission Rr be used in’ any 


What Features Would You aed for Legislation 
to Supplant NRA 
Feshaf 


Tf you want some kind of code. plea#e answer the following questions: 
(a) Should child labor p we tal 
{b} Should present restriction on working hours be contineer—_ZL0-- ai 
(0) Should Section 7A be continued, changed or abolisnear___(7 as 
(a) Should sinimum wage provisions be abelished, rf extended to 

Anélude skilled lsbort : 37 Lal 

(0) Should restrictions in output be embodied in codest._ ZG- 
it See shatter a ee ALL- 
(g) Should price-fixing be abandoned or 
(h) Should codes attempt to £1x trade-in Yaliies of used equipment? L0-_ 


pil Bm the new laws to define elerify the ext 
which the Sherman Act may be ia rect Set adieewehes, 


limitation of ay 


Ps Do you want any codes 

















, ete-t. 








(4) Do you know of specific cases where small 
industry has suffered from codes?. 


inese in your 
fd) : 











First page of the four-page Dartnell questionnaire which lists 
more than one hundred questions relating to various phases of the 
New Deal. Thousands of business men, heads of small and mediwm- 
sized companies, are being invited to participate in the survey 


Some of the comments of those in favor 


question. Doubtless there were more men 
of fixed values on trade-ins were: “If 


in lines where trade-ins were not a prob- 


lem and who had no interest in this 
question. Sixteen per cent ignored it en- 
tirely. The answers were: 

Codes should fix trade-in values 


: so + « « -AS per cent 
Gules deal not fix trade-in 
values . .65 per cent 
Doubtful, “on the fence,” etc. 


-4 per cent 


the Sherman Act allows and encourages 
labor to fix minimum prices, the same 
thing must be allowed capital which pays 
labor.” Another comment was: “Only if 
original new price fixed by code.” F. F. 
Pierce, president, Pacific Desk Company, 
said, “Only a part of our industry is 
under a code—steel files. Works fine. 
Wood furniture (Continued on page 32) 















The suggestion presented by 
Mr. Wenner-Gren to the New 
York Advertising Club is not 
new to the readers of AMERI- 
caAN Business. Dartnell has 
long contended that the most 
practical solution to our pres- 
ent problem is an expansion of 
business through an expansion 
of sales effort. The idea of a 
gigantic sales drive organized 
on a national scale was pro- 
posed by us in 1932. But not 
until now have conditions been 
favorable to the success of such 
an undertaking. It is a thought 
which the National Emergency 
Council might well take under 
advisement and, if possible, 
put into execution during 1935 
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Does America J 


By AXEL L. 


Chairman, 


HE greatest service that could be 
[sone for American business and for 

the American people would be the 
organization of a National Sales Drive— 
a national selling campaign, as distin- 
guished from a buying campaign. A buy- 
ing campaign is inappropriate to present 
public psychology. A few years ago, when 
a tremendous amount of business had 
been built up through years of salesman- 
ship of all kinds, and then took on speed 
through the false values created by specu- 
lation, people got into the habit of buy- 
ing something if they simply wanted it. 


Saving vs. Spending 


Then came the shock of readjustment; 
with it came fear for the future. The idea 
of holding instead of spending took lodg- 
ment in public thought. Thereupon peo- 
ple bought only when shown a need of im- 
portance or a reason of consequence. Sell- 
ing again had to take the place of merely 
offering for sale. The answer of Mr. 
Public to a “buy now” campaign is, “Let 
the other fellow do it.” But when you 
stand him up in the corner, show him a 
need and a reason, and with typical 
American persuasion make it important, 
he comes through. It is not irrational to 
say that the proper inspiration, moral 
support, and incentive given to the multi- 
plied thousands of America’s great army 
of salesmen would ‘stir up enough dor- 
mant money and credit as to be the 
surprise of the business world. If not 
presumptuous I would offer the thought 
that your National Emergency Council 
include a good two-fisted General Sales 


W. 


Ser 





a Need a Sales Manager? 


L. WENNER-GREN 


vs Servel, Inc. 


Manager of the United States of America. 
It seems reasonable that what we most 
need is a genuine effort to sell the things 
which are salable. If things which by 
their nature have to be sold are sold, then 
the other things which by their nature 
are bought will be bought. I realize that 
a man cannot take a bundle of sheet steel 
under his arm and go down the street 
and sell it; but he can take a cleaner or a 
refrigerator or an automobile or any one 
of a thousand things out and sell the 
steel in that form, and the steel mill will 
start. Also the durable goods industry 
will find its opportunity in making equip- 
ment for going factories. Business is 
started by selling—not by buying. 

Let us disabuse our thought of the 
mistaken idea that business is the result 
merely of availability of capital or credit. 
It is movement of capital or credit. It is 
transactions. It is created out of trans- 
actions, and continues to grow through 
transactions. Good business times are but 
an evidence of greater multiplicity of 
transactions than poor business times. 


One Sale Leads to Another 


Furthermore, the sale of one thing does 
not take away the possibility of the sale 
of something else; it creates and makes 
many other profitable transactions. The 
value of any particular sale as a contribu- 
tion to prosperity is in relation to the 
number of other transactions it sets in 
motion. We think of the sale of a cleaner 
as the taking of a small initial payment, 
against which we supply the cash and 
credit to the full balance of the contract. 
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The salesman is paid a profit—and he 
immediately becomes a buyer of automo- 
biles, tires, gasoline, clothing, food, fur- 
niture, general household supplies—a 
payer of rent and taxes. The profit from 
each one of those transactions is invested 
in other transactions to an indetermina- 
ble circle. We think of cashiers, clerks, 
service men and managers being em- 
ployed. We think of offices rented, tele- 
phones and telegraphs used, office sup- 
plies and equipment purchased, raw 
materials purchased, transportation fa- 
cilities employed, labor engaged—an 
almost unending list of transactions con- 
tributing to the general business move- 
ment started by a single sale. 


Business Begets Business 


When salesmen are led to understand 
that business grows out of business, and 
that every sale of an article or a product 
that brings a service, a saving of labor, 
a new happiness or a fair benefit of any 
kind to the purchaser is a tangible con- 
tribution to better business locally and 
nationally—when a salesman has such a 
thought in his mind he goes into the field 
to accomplish something, to make busi- 
ness, not just to investigate. And in this 
connection I might say that we in our 
business hold that the state of mind of 
a sales organization—the attitude of the 
men toward the job and the opportunities 
—is very definitely a management re- 
sponsibility. If men who are selling a 
worth-while product are not actively in- 
terested, it is because management itself 
is not sincerely, intelligently and indus- 
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triously interested in selling the product. 

Lack of sincerity expresses itself in 
empty “pep” talks and reflects a desire 
to have others do the work. Real sincerity 
desires to create genuine enthusiasm for 
successful endeavor, and expresses itself 
in an unselfish interest in the actual suc- 
cess of the salesmen. If a branch man- 
ager or sales manager can visualize his 
job as an opportunity and a responsibility 
to help the men in his sales organization 
become successful, he has taken a long 
step toward the starting of his own 
success. If he is then willing to pay the 
working price of making his interest 
effective he is worthy of his title. This is 
true in the selling of our cleaners, the 
selling of our refrigerators, and in the 
handling of many businesses represented 
here today. It has brought success to us 
here, and likewise in many countries 
throughout the world. 

Management today cannot afford to be 
superficial. It has certain definite obli- 
gations to its selling organizations if it 
is to succeed—for in the selling force is 
the avenue to success. It seems to me that 
of late American business has detoured 
from that avenue into byways of man- 
agement methods that have subordinated 


sales forces and sales management to 
other developments in the business. I'll 
admit that certain curtailments have been 
necessary and that treasurers and comp- 
trollers have been called’ upon to effect 
economies. I wonder if these haven’t in 
some instances been too extreme? 

I am of the opinion that the time is 
here to divert our attention from ques- 
tions of production, shorter hours, etc., 
to the problem of creating business out 
of our opportunity. America is today 
more the land of opportunity than it was 
when it drew me here more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Today in news 
columns, editorials, news reels, etc., we 
hear talk of production—production— 
production. Let’s turn more of our atten- 
tion to moving the production of our fac- 
tories into the hands of consumers more 
rapidly. When we accomplish that we 
will be on our way to a solution of em- 
ployment and production problems. 

Business will find success in ratio to 
the practical help applied toward the 
success of its men and it therefore con- 
stantly should use all of its skill and 
ability to interest and persuade its sales- 
men to so think and work as to justify 
success. . . . In (Continued on page 34) 


“Eacu year we discover new things, which a short 
time ago we did nol even know existed. I cannot help 
but feel that in a very short time we are going to break 
loose another great piece of basic information which 
will keep us industrially busy for a great many years 
to come. If you will only recognize how much there is 
yet to be done that will be of general good to the whole 
human family, then we need not worry.” —CHARLES 


F, KErtrrerInc, 
Corporation 


Vice President, 


General Motors 





Competition or Cooperation? 


The difference between the 
two, so far as their effect on 
our economic future is con- 
cerned, seems to be simply a 
difference in terminology; at 
least, the individuals who are 
doing the cooperating today 
are the same ones who were 
doing the competing yester- 
day. And, asks the author, 
“Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin or the leopard his 
spots in a mere five years of 
depression?”’ That is why he 
urges us to go easy in endors- 
ing any plans involving the 
repeal or permanent suspen- 
sion of the anti-trust laws 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


quent sermon on the New Economic 

Gospel. After centuries of injustice 
and oppression, the preacher said, busi- 
ness at last had learned the utter worth- 
lessness of its traditional faith in com- 
petition as the life of trade. Through 
bitter experience it had come to realize 
that competition was the death of trade. 
The new age was dawning, in which the 
brutal savagery of competition was sup- 
planted by the beneficent spirit of co- 
operation, and no longer would man’s in- 
humanity to man make countless thou- 
sands mourn. He rose to a dramatic 


LT: Sunday I listened to a most elo- 


climax in a comparison of the peaceful 
blessings of cooperation with the ruth- 
less violence of competition, and called 
upon all men of good will to unite in 
demanding repeal of the obsolete and 
antiquated laws which make competitive 
warfare compulsory. 

There is no denying that it was all very 
impressive. The preacher got a big hand, 
so to speak, from the congregation; and 
doubtless also from the radio audience. 
There is, however, one significant fact 
of the most vital importance that he 
forgot to mention. The men who are doing 
the cooperating, today and tomorrow, are 
the self-same individuals who were yester- 
day doing the competing. 

Cooperation, in the abstract, may be 
just and beneficent. Competition, in the 
abstract, may ,be brutal and ravenous. 
But no business can be conducted on the 
plane of abstractions. To the business 
man it is wholly a question of concrete 
results. And the results of cooperation 
in concrete terms may not only be quite 
as cruel and unjust as the results of 
competition, but anywhere from seven to 
seventy times as effective. 

As I pointed out in the November 
AmerIcAN Bvusrness, “unfair” competi- 
tion is not a question of authoritative 
distinctions in the form of general rules 
of conduct, and much less is it a question 
of terminology and connotations. It is a 
question of fact to be determined upon 
the basis of results, And so far as results 
are concerned, it makes no earthly dif- 
ference whether they are produced by a 
system named “cooperation,” or one that 
remains nominally “competition.” So long 
as the same men do the cooperating who 
did the competing, with the same desires 
and the same motives, the results will be 
the same sort of results in spite of any 
changes in the terminology. 


[11] 
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Independent, owner-managed _ enter- 
prise in this country cannot afford to 
hypnotize itself with blessed Mesopo- 
tamian words like “cooperation” and “co- 
ordination.” We all know perfectly well 
what the facts of the situation are. The 
men who are doing the cooperating in 
the new age that is dawning are the 
same who engineered the enormities and 
extravagances of the period which ended 
so abruptly five years ago. They are the 
same men who erected the cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces of perpetual 
prosperity. The same who constructed 
the heaven-scaling pyramids of holding 
companies and investment trusts. Hence, 
though it may not sound idealistic, it is 
only reasonable to ask—“If the competing 
was savage and wolfish (according to 
hypothesis), what will the cooperating 
be?” Or are we to believe that the Ethio- 
pian has changed his skin and the leopard 
his spots in five years of depression? 

If independent enterprise in_ this 
country expects to survive and prosper— 
if, in short, it expects to exercise in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity as a 
genuine right and not merely as a privi- 
lege—it will need to place some restraint 
upon its enthusiasm for this new gospel 


of cooperation. It must have more solid 
ground under its feet than is provided 
by any system of “representative ma- 
jorities” which is what cooperation ulti- 
mately boils down to in actual practice. 
Under any such system it can go only 
so far in any direction as the interests of 
the dominant majority will permit it to 
go, and initiative and ingenuity become 
merely privileges that may be bestowed 
or withheld by its competitors. Name 
them “cooperators” or “partners,” if you 
will; it makes no difference in the result. 
Under actual conditions it is merely a 
case of the cat and mouse partnership. 

I doubt, as a matter of fact, if in- 
dependent business fully realizes what it 
is going to be up against in the way of 
competition (or cooperation) during the 
next decade or so. Let me quote a few 
paragraphs from the recent report of the 
Senate Finance and Banking Committee, 
which was filed on October 10: 

“The investment trusts of this country, 
from their inception, degenerated into a 
convenient medium of the dominant per- 
sons to consummate transactions per- 
meated with ulterior motives; served to 
facilitate the concentration of control of 
the public’s (Continued on page 43) 


““AN IRISHMAN once wrote a poem about a flower born 
to blush unseen and waste its fragrance on the desert 
air,” said Chester H. Lang of the General Electric 
Company, president of the Advertising Federation of 
America, in a recent talk about advertising. “‘He had 
the sales and advertising instinct. He wanted that 
flower to be enjoyed as it would have been had people 


only known it was there. 


There are hundreds of 


worthy products available now which even the people 
of this audience would want, but to date they have not 


been sufficiently advertised” 








Movern wholesalers in all lines of business offer 
their retail customers a costly but highly effective 
selling service which helps to move the merchandise 


The Wholesale Horizon 
Grows Brighter 


Reported by Eugene Whitmore from an interview with 


ERNEST W. STIX 


President, Rice-Stiz, St. Louis 


was the head of this business at the 
time, could see no future for the 
wholesale dry goods business. He was 
not interested in expansion of any kind. 
He felt that the growth of the mail-order 


(Tors te years ago my uncle, who 
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business, direct buying, resident buyers 
and the tendency of manufacturers to 
sell direct would eliminate possibilities of 
profitable operations for wholesale dry 
goods merchants. 

Even at that time wholesalers were 
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worried about many of the things younger 
men worry about today. We had direct 
buying to contend with. We were worried 
about the growth of chain stores that 
bought only from manufacturers. We 
were bothered with visions of increasing 
mail-order business. 

At that time there were five vigorous, 
active wholesale dry goods houses in St. 
Louis. There were the Carleton Dry Goods 
Company, Ferguson-McKinney & Com- 
pany, the Hargadine-McKittrick Com- 
pany, Ely-Walker, and our own com- 
pany, Rice-Stix. Only two are left—Ely- 
Walker and Rice Stix. 


The Picture Darkens 


As these companies went out of busi- 
ness it looked as if my uncle were right 
in his viewpoint. Then H. B. Claflin of 
New York discontinued business and 
John V. Farwell & Company of Chicago, 
a splendid old house, practically went out 
of business although I believe another 
wholesaler took over its assets. All these 
things made us feel at times as if we 
were in a business that promised us little 
or no future. 

But our own business has continued to 
grow. Of course, we are still fighting the 
same battles that discouraged the heads 
of the business thirty years ago. Direct 
buying, direct selling, chain stores, mail- 
order houses, resident buyers, all take 
part of the business we would like to 
have. But we are convinced that there 
is plenty of business for the wholesaler 
who keeps pace with the demands of con- 
sumers and furnishes his customers with 
salable merchandise, fairly priced. 

We believe that the whole philosophy 
of wholesaling has undergone a great 
change in recent years. The old-time 
wholesaler’s conception of his business 
was that wholesaling was purely a trading 
business. He’d say, in effect, “I have the 
goods—what will you give me for them?” 
Today that conception has broadened. 
Now he says, “I have the goods, and I 


will help you sell them at a profit to you.” 

To this end the modern wholesaler 
offers his retail customers a costly, but 
highly effective selling service which, if 
properly used, will move the merchan- 
dise the dealer buys from the wholesaler. 
In our own business we employ skilled 
fashion experts, advertising writers, store 
planning specialists, sales promotion peo- 
ple to plan store displays, sales events, 
advertising, interior displays and any 
kind of sales promotion activity in which 
the modern retailer may engage. 

From the manufacturer’s viewpoint the 
wholesaler offers the manufacturer many 
advantages. The most important is the 
wholesaler’s ability to discount his bills. 
When a shipment is made to a whole- 
saler the manufacturer gets his money 
promptly. He doesn’t have to wait for 
it, or go to the expense of collecting 
many small bills. His contracts, or orders, 
are not mere scraps of paper because 
wholesalers live up to their contracts 
with manufacturers. The returned-goods 
headaches are almost eliminated for the 
firm which sells through wholesalers. 


What Wholesalers Offer 


The manufacturer who sells through 
wholesalers is saved a vast amount of 
selling expense as well as the expense of 
branch offices and warehouses. In many 
lines the selling expense alone, if the 
manufacturer sold direct, would eliminate 
all hope for profit. 

We have heard many complaints in 
the past few years from manufacturers 
that wholesalers’ orders were too small, so 
small that the manufacturer had to carry 
spot stocks, just as if he were selling 
direct to retailers. That was the result 
of a market condition over which the 
wholesaler had no control. But since 1933 
I believe that most of the cause for this 
complaint has been eliminated. Wholesale 
orders are larger and I believe they will 
continue to increase as conditions im- 
prove. (Continued on page 44) 
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Prices and the 


30-HOUR WEEK 


HE agitation for the thirty-hour 
‘ke is already having an effect on 

prices. In some of. the building 
trades where it is now in force costs 
have increased to the point of diminish- 
ing returns. Now comes the possibility 
of a reduction in working hours in all in- 
dustries, a still further increase in prices, 
and a still further inclination on the 
part of the consumer to pull tight his 


purse strings. President Roosevelt is 
known to favor the thirty-six-hour week, 
which would be a compromise between the 
prevailing forty-hour week and the thirty- 
hour week. Wisely he wants no uniform 
working week legislation, because he 
realizes that the problem of employment 
is not a horizontal one and is not evenly 
distributed among industries and trades. 

A survey of employment in the fields 





Wuue a shorter working week might provide a temporary stimulus to employ- 
ment, its effect would be only that of a shot in the arm, avers the author, who thinks 
it would do more harm than good in the long run 


[15] 
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of industry served by the publications of 
the Associated Business Papers shows 
that the retail shoe business, for example, 
is now at an employment peak; more peo- 
ple are employed in this industry than at 
the peak of 1929. Meat packing shows a 
similar condition. In many of the mer- 
chandising fields there is little or no un- 
employment. Unemployment is not a 
factor in the oil industry. Generally 
speaking the unemployment is in the 
“durable goods” industries, notably the 
building trades, and it would be folly to 
suppose that the type of worker in those 
industries could be absorbed by indus- 
tries such as merchandising. 

Yet in spite of that very obvious fact, 
the present leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor is thoroughly ob- 
sessed with the thirty-hour-week formu- 
la and undoubtedly will try to stampede 
the new Congress into passing the Black- 
Connery Bill, or its equivalent. The 
scheme is to deny the channels of inter- 
state commerce to the products of con- 
cerns which employ persons more than 
six hours a day and five days a week with- 
out reduction of weekly rates, with a 
licensing system to guarantee enforce- 


ment. In the last Congress it was passed 
by the Senate and approved unanimously 
by the Labor Committee of the House, 
but was sidetracked by the enactment of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Competent Washington testimony is to 
the effect that it would have passed the 
House at that time “hands down,” if its 
supporters had continued to press for a 
vote. 

What the new Congress may do about 
it remains to be seen, and no doubt a 
good deal depends on the attitude of the 
Administration. Political expediency is 
there to be reckoned with, however, and 
the Federation unquestionably has a 
strong popular argument in the claim 
that the codes have not gone far enough. 
The fact that such a blanket, mandatory 
enactment might easily undo what has 
been accomplished hitherto by the NRA 
does not readily make itself apparent, al- 
though it is evident enough to anyone 
with a reasonably firm grasp of funda- 
mental economic relationships. 

The Federation’s obsession appears to 
be a hangover from the cockeyed eco- 
nomic thinking of the pre-depression 
period and in (Continued wn page 36) 


Other People’s Rights 


N HIS book, “The Go-Giver,” Vash 
| Young gives these six suggestions for 
observing the rights of other people: 

1. Place the other person’s rights ahead 
of your own. This will eliminate the 
danger of wrong actions based on sheer 
selfishness. 

2. Don’t attempt to dominate. The best 
salesmanship is that which results in the 
buyer’s belief that he sold himself. 

3. Don’t belittle the other person’s ob- 
jections or point of view. Show him due 
respect. If wrong, his incorrect position 
is an even greater obstacle in his way 
than in yours. Go-giving is the only satis- 


factory remedy. Give him a correct idea 
to replace an incorrect one. 

4. Don’t argue or give in to excitement. 
Both indicate that you are not sure of 
your cause. 

5. Don’t misrepresent or stretch the 
truth. You are sure to be caught or have 
your statements discounted. 

6. Don’t force the sale to a hasty con- 
clusion just because you see the other 
person coming around your way. It is 
better to be patient and get the order on 
the next call than to force a sales through 
and find a cancellation in the mail on your 
return to the office. 
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MAKING LETTERS PAY—V 





What Kind of Letters Shall 
We: Write This Christmas? 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


other day all hot and bothered. one he wrote was too stiff. So he tore that 
He had been struggling for two up. He wrote another. It sounded too 
weeks with a Christmas letter to send to commercial. Try as he would, he couldn’t 
his customers. The first one he wrote was _ get a letter that satisfied him. He thought 


[17] 


\ CLIENT of mine came to me the too profuse. So he tore it up. The next 
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perhaps I could write a letter for him. 

There are a lot of business men, like 
the chap I speak of, who can write an 
excellent business letter, but they seem 
to get stage fright when they have to 
write anything sentimental. The result is 
that they don’t write anything. They com- 
promise by buying a card with a bit of 
verse on it and let it go at that. But 
down in their hearts they are not satis- 
fied. The stereotyped greeting leaves 
much to be desired. After all the real 
spark in any kind of Christmas greeting, 
is the personality that you put into it. 
Better send nothing at all than a greet- 
ing that is impersonal or artificial. 

One of the reasons why so many busi- 
ness men make a mess of good-will letters 
is because they cannot subordinate their 
acquisitiveness. They put getting ahead of 
giving. They may not say so in their 
letters, but that is the impression they 
create. So, if you were to ask me the 
first rule in writing a Christmas letter 
to your customers, I should say that the 
only way to make such a letter pay is, 
don’t try to make it pay. You know what 
I mean: “Thanking you for past favors 
and hoping for a continuance of same” 
sort of stuff. You cannot mix business and 
sentiment, at least not in good-will letters. 


Be Sincere and “Be Yourself” 


Another important point is to be your- 
self. Don’t feel that you must out-Long- 
fellow Longfellow. Your friends do not 
expect a poetic letter from you, and such 
a letter would not ring true. After all, 
what you are really trying to do is to con- 
vey to your friends at the Christmas sea- 
son your sincere interest in their con- 
tinued welfare and happiness. So let it 
be sincere. You don’t have to use poetry 
to be sincere. Just say it in your own 
natural way, and let it go at that. Say it 
simply; say it earnestly; say it forcefully; 
but don’t be a hypocrite. And I might add, 
say it briefly. The fellow who slops over 
two pages of a letter in order to say 


“Merry Christmas” is on a par with the 
salesman who talks himself into, and out 
of, an order. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing in writ- 
ing this sort of letter is to make it dis- 
tinctively your letter. You cannot afford 
to be commonplace, nor can you afford 
to say the conventional thing in the con- 
ventional way. Such ‘a letter is not your 
letter. It is anybody’s letter. One good 
test for a good-will letter, and especially 
a Christmas letter, is whether it is a letter 
that anyone could sign. Could your com- 
petitor sign it and have it mean the same 
thing to the same customer? If so, don’t 
sign it. Write a letter that is just as 
distinctly yours as your voice, or your 
face or those numerous traits of char- 
acter which we call “personality.” 


Make It Different 


Now it is the habit of some business 
men to write good-will letters on the 
regular stationery of the company. Others 
imprint a holly wreath on the letterhead 
or the words “Holiday Greetings.” Per- 
sonally, I think a purely good-will letter 
should be written on purely good-will 
stationery. A business letterhead, after 
all, is an advertisement for the business. 
There is just a tinge of commercialism 
in using it to convey holiday greetings. 
My preference is a nicely engraved per- 
sonal letterhead, using a heavy rag paper 
that creates an impression of refinement. 
If time will permit, write each customer 
in long hand. There is a coldness and 
formality to the typed letter that counter- 
acts its tone. If it is not physically pos- 
sible to write each customer a longhand 
note, you might consider making a zinc- 
etching of your letter and printing it on 
the letterhead in green ink, filling in the 
customer’s name in longhand with a 
matching ink. Green ink is suggested first 
because it is the color of life and of hope, 
thus symbolizing the holiday spirit, and 
second, because it is more practical to 
match green ink and printing ink. 
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If the idea of a personal touch in your 
holiday letter does not appeal to you, 
and you want something more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the occasion you 
can obtain, at a very slight cost, special 
holiday letterheads. The use of such sta- 
tionery is becoming increasingly popular, 
not only for the letters of individuals but 
for company good-will letters as well. But 
spend a few cents more to obtain letter- 
heads that are not too common. There 
are a few so-called “stock” designs put 
out by lithographing houses which are 
very attractive, but they are too widely 
circulated. Your customers will get dozens 
of them and there will be a sameness to 
your message that would better be 
avoided. For a slight additional cost you 
can obtain letterheads from companies 
which limit their production of designs. 


Letterhead Is Important 


For your holiday greeting letter to your 
salesmen use a letterhead that has a par- 
ticular appeal to a man who sells things. 
For example, the letterheads which Dart- 
nell has developed are especially appro- 
priate for that purpose. One letterhead 
shows the salesman’s Christmas home- 
coming. Another is built around the chip- 
off-the-old-block theme. This year the 
Dartnell letterhead strikes a particularly 
timely note, suggesting that salesmen 
furnish the motive power for Old Santa. 
If it were not for salesmen, Old Santa 
would have to pass up many of his calls 
this year. 

While the medium that carries the 
message is important and adds much to 
the spirit of the greeting, after all, the 
letter is the thing. Whether it is a letter 
to your customers, or a letter to your 
salesmen, it must mirror your personality. 
It must be more than a_ perfunctory 
“Merry Christmas.” It must be a real 
handclasp, and a real expression of your 
sincere interest in the happiness and well- 
being of the person to whom you are 
writing. 











These Letters Won 
Prizes in a Christmas 
Letter Contest 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


Christmas means more to us than 
holly cards and pretty senti- 
ments, neatly embossed. When, on 
Christmas morning, we find candy 
and candles on our cedar tree, we 
realize that there would not even 
be a cedar tree but for the good 
will and patronage of you and our 
other good customers 


And we are grateful. 


Just counting our own blessings 
leads us to wish you the most 
prosperous New Year you ever have 
known, and a Christmas as merry 
as ours. 


In sincere appreciation, 


, Mansfield Mills 
Ketterlinus 
Litho. Mfg. Co. 
New York City 


*_* * 
Dear Mr. Brown: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS -- What other 
phrase in the language can start 
the heart strings singing more 
quickly and more gladly than 
those two words. In them is 
wrapped up all the best human 
emotions of the ages. 


It's useless to try to improve 
on them for they form the perfect 
thought. 


And so, as another year draws 
to a close, I want to say thank 
you for your part in making our 
business year a pleasant one and 
again let me say right out of my 
heart -- MERRY CHRISTMAS to you 
and yours. 

Sincerely, 


A. G. Andrews 
The Washburn Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
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Joan Crawford’s Public Won't 
Buy Anna Held Designs 


N THE most modern store on earth I saw frilly scroll 
work designs plastered all over sewing machines. The 
scroll work designs were hot stuff when Anna Held was 

front page news. 


{| At a recent “made at home” show I saw three manu- 
facturers displaying stoves and ranges as far behind the times 
as high wheel bicycles. The ranges were hideous to behold. 


{| There’s a certain office furniture manufacturer who gets 
blue in the face denouncing the contemporary trend in furni- 
ture design. He refuses to “go modern.” While he cusses, other 
manufacturers are selling modern stuff. One factory is running 
day and night trying to keep up with the demand. 


{| Go into a children’s department and see how many boys’ 
wagons are now streamlined. Even the children know what’s 
in style today. Look at the farm papers reaching the class 
of people you are trying to sell Anna Held designs. Do you 
see any old-fashioned illustrations in them? You do not! 


{| There just isn’t any way to sell obsolete products profit- 
ably today. If your product hasn’t been redesigned in the past 
five years you can hire and fire sales managers and salesmen 
until the Mississippi flows north and you’ll still be paying too 
much to sell your product, if you haven’t gone broke. 


{| Much of the complaint against the high cost of distribution 
would cease if manufacturers would stop trying to sell Anna 
Held designs to Joan Crawford’s customers. E. W. 

















Methods, Materials 
and Men—and the Greatest 
of These Is Men! 


The sixth and final article 
in a series by the Ralston 
Purina personnel director 


By L. E. FRAILEY 





IL 


tended that business is made up of 

men, materials, and methods, and 
that of the three, men count the most. 
Your products may be the very best, your 
methods scientifically perfect, but with- 
out men—eager, loyal, stout-hearted men 
—your business is headed for a fall. I 
still believe that. The human side of your 
business is the one that can pay the 
greatest dividends. What then, in the few 
pages that are left, can I say that might 
help you to harness the power that may 
still be going to waste in the men and 
women on your pay roll? 

Excuse me if I seem to repeat, but in 
one of my articles we stressed the need 
of a program of aggressive action. Don’t 
forget that. These folks who work for 
you need to be goaded, challenged to their 
best. You are responsible for that job; 
leadership must come from the top. How 
will you stir the imagination, quicken 
the ambition, warm the fighting blood of 
these men and women on your pay roll? 
For the big game, the good coach seeks 
to “key” his team; he knows the power 
of mind over matter. Well, that’s your 


Pree: the very beginning, I have con- 


job, too—the job of keeping your em- 
ployees at the right mental pitch all the 
time. It isn’t easy, but it has to be done. 
No leader of then can escape that respon- 
sibility. 

Once the head of the company for which 
I work gave me a little book, and in the 
front he wrote, “Know the Way, Pay 
the Price, and Keep the Faith.” Do you 
wonder that I have never forgotten that 
slogan—that it has had much to do with 
the way I have lived and worked the 
past ten years? Can you think of a better 
slogan for men and women who want to 
get ahead in the world? Is it not the 
pattern to which your own business life 
has been cut? 

Know the way! How can anyone get 
very far until he knows what he wants? 
A young man joins your company. He 
liked mathematics in high school, so you 
put him in the bookkeeping department. 
He makes a good ledger clerk, and he 
plods along, doing the same thing, day 
after day. Then, all of a sudden, he catches 
the vision of a better job. He goes to 
night school—for five years he studies 
while other young men go to the motion 
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picture shows and to see their girls. He 
knows now what he wants. Bookkeeping 
clerks are plentiful, but good account- 
ants are scarce. You can’t hold that 
fellow back now—he is driven by an 
obsession. He knows the way. 

One night, leaving the office, I noticed 
one of our young men with a giant book 
under his arm. Dry reading, too, it turned 
out to be. “What’s the dictionary?” I 
asked. “The History of American In- 
surance Laws,” he told me. That floored 
me for a moment. I don’t often find young 
men taking that kind of books home to 
read. So I asked him to explain. 

“Well, I’m trying to learn all I can 
about insurance,” he said. “Our company 
carries a lot of policies, and the manager 
of our insurance department has a big 
job. I have figured out that as our busi- 
ness grows the time will come when he 
will need an assistant. I want that job.” 

Sounds like fiction, doesn’t it? But it’s 
true. The day did come, and that young 
fellow got his job—all because he knew 
what he wanted and got ready. How 
about your company? Maybe you, too, 
have a young man who is reading the 
History of American Insurance Laws. 


Around and Around 


A young country boy went for the first 
time to the county fair. He had saved his 
pennies all winter and had just one dol- 
lar to spend. Hand in hand with his old 
aunt, he went inside the gate, and the first 
thing he saw was a Merry-Go-Round. 
His eyes glittered. “Auntie,” he cried, 
“can I take a ride?” The old lady nodded 
and away he went. Again and again he 
rode those flying horses until his last 
nickel was gone. Then, his face beaming, 
he rushed to where the old lady waited. 
“Gosh,” he yelled, “but wasn’t that fun?” 

“Yes, sonny,” she agreed, “I reckon it 
was a lot of fun. You’ve been going 
around, and around, and around—but 
where have you been?” 


I don’t want you to forget that story. 
Tell it some time to your employees— 
especially to the drifters and the plod- 
ders. It’s the trouble with too many of 
us in this world. We just go around, and 
around, and around. We haven’t hitched 
our wagon to a star—we don’t know the 
way. 

Pay the price. You did. On anything 
worth doing, there hangs a price tag. The 
greater the deed, the bigger the cost. 
Genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains—that isn’t a bromide. Hard work 
often leads Brilliance to the wire. Your 
employees, especially the young ones, need 
to learn that business is a tough game— 
that Bluff is a fickle nag. Luck? Sure, 
men sometimes are lifted to high peaks 
by what we call the breaks. But it takes 
more than luck to stay there. Along come 
the winds of adversity and down they go. 
Up like rockets—down like sticks. Men 
need ballast as much as ships. 


Paying the Price 


Once in St. Louis, there was a chemist 
who wanted to be a doctor. But he was 
married and there were kids tg be fed. 
Besides, he was thirty-five years old. He 
couldn’t lay aside his test tubes and go to 
school. Licked? Not at all. He knew what 
he wanted and he was willing to pay the 
price. He arranged to work on the night 
shift so the wife and the kids wouldn’t 
suffer. Daytime, he went to St. Louis 
University. When did he study? When 
did he sleep? I don’t know. But he finished 
the course, leading his class. He is a 
doctor now—they say, a good one. Why 
wouldn’t he be? He wasn’t afraid to pay 
the price. 

Tell your employees to read the Readers 
Digest for December, pages 42 and 43. 
Souls Courageous—unconquerable men! 
Blind? What difference did it make to 
Arthur Pearson or to William Prescott? 
Locomotor ataxia? Dreadful disease— 
but powerless, when set against the 
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‘“*You’ve gone around, and around,” said the elderly 
lady to her nephew, “but where have you been?”’ 
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determination of Alphonse Daudet. They 
all kept working, these men. Out of ob- 
stacles, they made stepping stones to 
success. 

You want to be a leader—to kindle 
ambition, arouse latent power, make 
giants out of pigmies? All right! Then 
teach your followers that to be big, they 
must think big—that working and wishing 
must pull together in this game of life. 

And keep the faith. To all of us there 
come the bitter moments. “What’s the 
use,” we cry. It’s hard to see the silver 
lining when the cloud is black. Your em- 
ployees need to be encouraged when the 
going is rough. You have been through 
the fire. But they are young. What have 
you done—-the past five years—to keep 
the candles burning? Through the wilder- 
ness Moses led his flock, but how far 
would they have gone alone? Salary cuts, 
demotions, no dividends, homes lost— 
and always over their heads the mighty 
sword of Fear! Nothing left but Faith— 
not even that, unless you kept it blazing. 
Your job, always! What can your busi- 
ness be without their faith—faith in you, 
faith in the company, faith in themselves, 
faith in better times yet to come. 

They tell a story of Kipling taken 
across the English Channel by his father, 
in an old sailing vessel. A mighty storm 


came. In the cabin, the senior Kipling 
sat reading. Down came a sailor, much 
alarmed. “Your boy,” he cried, “come up 
on deck, sir. Your boy has climbed into 
the rigging. He’s hanging there, sir. Come 
up and get him to come down, sir.” 

But the old fellow kept on reading. 

“You don’t understand,” shouted the 
sailor. “The boy’s hanging to the ropes. 
We'can’t save him if he let’s go.” 

“He won't let go,” said the father. 

He won’t let go! Faith colossal! Blessed 
the employer who can say of his men and 
women, “They won’t let go.” What about 
you? Is that the kind of faith you have 
generated in your company? Do you 
believe in your employees? Do they be- 
lieve in you? Then lay aside this article 
—you do not need to. read it. Already 
you have captured the greatness of which 
leadership is made. 

Know the way—pay the price—keep 
the faith! Hang that burning torch high 
over your desk. Let it be the battle cry of 
these folks who wear your colors. Then 
up in the saddle, out in front. They will 
follow where you go. 

The other night, I saw a great old 
warrior feasting with his men. More than 
two hundred of us had gathered at an 
industrial banquet—men of many com- 
panies, there to (Continued on page 89) 


InN NEXT month’s issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
L. E. Frailey opens his Better Letters Clinic. At this 
clinic each month “Dr.” Frailey will diagnose some 
of his most interesting cases, and perform any neces- 
sary operations in full view of the spectators. He is 
an authority on letter-writing subjects, being the 
author of the letter book, “Smooth Sailing,’’ and 
conductor of the monthly Letter Problem in PRINTED 
SALESMANSHIP which has become one of the most 
talked-of features running in any business magazine 
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The Best Prospects Are 
Those Other Salesmen Skip 


The author of ““You Can Do 


29% 


Anything 


suggests a plan 


for getting hard interviews 


By JAMES MANGAN 


salesman who takes a particular 
delight on coming to a house where 
no one responds to the doorbell. Every 
man who has pushed doorbells in quest 
of sales knows how “impossible” it is to 
sell when the housewife won’t answer the 
bell. The worst prospect of all! 
But this salesman, through sound 
thought and analysis, has found his best 
type of prospect in the person of the 


[ses is a certain house-to-house 


* You CAN Do ANYTHING, by James Mangan. 
256 pages. The Dartnell Corporation, December, 
1934. Price, $2.50. 


housewife who won’t answer the bell. He 
long ago reasoned: “If she won’t answer 
this bell for me now, that’s a habit, a 
practice with her. That’s her plan for 
avoiding salesmen. Few salesmen have 
ever had a chance to talk to this lady. 
Therefore, if I can reach her, my chances 
of selling her are much higher than the 
usual prospect.” 

Then the salesman, having reasoned 
that the best place to sell is where com- 
petition is lightest, really sets to work 
getting his interview. He pushes the bell 
once more. Twice more. He keeps his 
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finger on it a longer time than usual. He 
jiggles it nervously. By this time he may 
hear a few muffled footsteps inside, the 
surreptitious lifting of a shade, a suspi- 
cious stir in the air. He rings some more. 

If no answer, he knocks. If still no 
answer, he goes around to the back door 


Through his magazine articles, 
through his talks before sales 
managers’ and advertising 
clubs over the country, and 
through his own house organ, 
Spinning Reels, James Mangan 
has become known to thou- 
sands of sales and advertising 
executives as “Jim.” One of 
the most popular contributors 
to AMERICAN Business this 
past year, Jim Mangan is a 
man of wide interests and 
equally wide acquaintance- 
ships. Several of the articles 
he has written for this maga- 
zine appear in his new book, 
“You Can Do Anything,” 
along with many other selec- 
tions previously unpublished. 
He is advertising manager of 
the Mills Novelty Company, 
large Chicago manufacturers 


and repeats the same prolonged perform- 
ance. If still no answer he comes back, 
meanwhile stopping and rapping on the 
basement windows. 

By the time he again starts on the front 
bell and the front door, the adamant 
housewife inside can stand the suspense 
no longer. She has made up her mind 


never to talk to a salesman, but this man 
evidently has something important. May- 
be it’s something specially for her, some- 
thing she really can’t miss. He certainly 
wouldn’t keep up his ringing and rapping 
on a minor matter. In excitement, curi- 
osity, suspense, she opens the door. The 
salesman says, “I have something very im- 
portant to tell you, Madam .. .” 

The same salesman rejoices when he 
sees a sign on the side gate “beware of 
the dog.” All other salesmen use that as 
an excuse for skipping the house. This 
man rushes for the gate pell-mell. The 
dog rushes at him in an uproar, barking, 
shrieking, clamoring. The salesman pro- 
ceeds onward in the face of the brute, 
cautiously and slowly, but he proceeds. 
The racket increases with the dog fiercely 
snapping and barking. The lady of the 
house rushes out just in the nick of time. 
She apologizes for the fierceness and the 
brutality of the dog, and to offset the 
danger and in justice to the man, gives 
him plenty of time to tell his story... . 


One Man in a Hundred 


The point is not that the salesman gets 
his interview bravely. The point really is 
he gets his interviews with prospects that 
competitors do not canvass. With hun- 
dreds of salesmen after a single sale, the 
chances for any one man are small. But 
where ninety-nine skip a certain prospect 
deliberately, the one man who manages 
to canvass that prospect has a grand op- 
portunity for making a surefire sale. 

Opportunity may lie where competition 
is stiffest, or it may lie where competi- 
tion is lightest. Use your thinking faculty 
to figure out its whereabouts. .. . 

There is a chance for you if you’ll admit 
this truth without doubt or qualification: 
The place to make good is where you are. 
Don’t ask circumstances to make you— 
you make the circumstances! The place 
to make good is where you are. The time 
is now. 








The A.N. A. Presents 
Its Case on Advertising 
Agency Compensation 


A review of the survey prepared 
for the Association of National 
Advertisers by Albert E. Haase 


OR the first time in the present 
Prvree: experience (which goes 

back to 1907), a group of adver- 
tising men has succeeded in approaching 
the subject of advertising agency com- 
pensation from an objective point of view, 
and has produced a research report that 
is based on actual business practice. The 
results are available in the survey pre- 
pared for the Association of National 
Advertisers by Albert E. Haase, together 
with an exhaustive legal opinion by Isaac 
W. Digges, Esq., of the New York and 
Virginia Bars. In connection with the 
latter, more than 800 legal cases were 
examined, covering all angles of the re- 
lationship between advertisers, agencies 
and publishers. 

Mr. Haase’s findings are based upon 
the results of a questionnaire to which 924 
national advertisers responded, an anal- 
ysis of the Standard Register records 
of account changes and mortality of ad- 
vertisers over a period of nine years, and 
a mass of documentary records produced 
during past stages of the controversy. 
Whether or not one agrees with Mr. 
Haase’s conclusions as a matter of opin- 
ion, the 215 pages of this report in all 
probability present a summary of all the 
facts that are presently available, and 


it will be difficult to challenge success- 
fully the weight of the evidence on which 
the conclusions are based. 

As anyone familiar with the situation 
knows, this is something of an achieve- 
ment. The “agency commission system” 
has for nearly ‘thirty years provided a 
first-class bone of contention between 
various interested groups in the adver- 
tising field, and feeling has run so high 
on the subject that a genuinely impartial 
investigation has seemed almost impos- 
sible. Certain groups of agents and pub- 
lishers have believed (or affected to be- 
lieve) that the commission system was in 
the nature of a sacred palladium, fallen 
from heaven, which it was sacrilege to 
question. Other groups, including certain 
advertisers, have regarded it as an abomi- 
nation—a “menace” which ought to be 
abolished. The battle raged for years 
along those lines, generally as was quite 
natural with a cheerful disregard of all 
facts and arguments except those which 
supported the predestined and predeter- 
mined conclusion. 

The grand climax came in the com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Commission, 
filed against the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and several groups 
of publishers, making charges of con- 
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spiracy in the effort to effect a secondary 
boycott against those advertisers and 
publishers who disregarded the commis- 
sion system, and placed or accepted ad- 
vertising contracts at “net” rates. The 
commission, I was informed at the time, 
was in dead earnest, and during the next 
few years it certainly was active in piling 
up the record of hearings on the sub- 
ject, generating considerably more heat 
than light in the process. There was a 
vast amount of thundering in the index 
—but in the end (just prior to the stock 
market collapse) the case was dismissed 
with no official reason assigned. It was 
widely rumored that the commission 
ducked under on the ground that inter- 
state commerce was not involved. It 
seems more likely, however, that the 
commission was persuaded to refrain 
from making a decision which could only 


result in unsettling and dislocating an 
already precarious business situation. 
Perhaps the matter might have rested 
there. But in 1933 the advocates of the 
commission theory came to bat once more 
with a report by Professor James W. 
Young of the University of Chicago, en- 
titled “Advertising Agency Compensation 
in Relation to the Total Cost of Adver- 
tising.” As the title implies, this was in 
the main an economic justification of the 
system from the standpoint of a theoreti- 
cal assumption that it could be made 
universally effective in practice. Then 
came the NRA, and the filing of a pro- 
posed Code of Fair Competition embody- 
ing the commission system as practically 
mandatory, and prohibiting “rebating” as 
an unfair practice. The proposed code 
was suspended following a statement in 
opposition by (Continued on page 42) 


Good News for Salesmen to Pass 


Along to Prospects 


ALTER ROGERS, president of 

\V/ the Southwestern Maytag Com- 

pany down in Dallas, Texas, 
makes a practice of injecting into his 
weekly bulletins to salesmen some items 
of good news which they may pass along 
to their customers. In his latest bulletin 
he wrote, for example, “For prospects 
who are inclined to be a bit pessimistic, 
doubtful or anxious concerning the busi- 
ness situation, we suggest your reading 
this list of ten reasons why business will 
improve. They were suggested by Roger 
Babson: 

“1, Business will be better because we 
have passed the low point in the business 
cycle. 

“2. Business today is 
throughout the entire world. 


improving 


‘ 


“3. Debts of all kinds, except govern- 
mental, have been greatly reduced. 

“4. Replacement and obsolescence are 
bringing about increased orders. 

“5. Building at last has begun to pick 
up, especially the building of small homes. 

“6. Great new industries, such as air 
conditioning, are beginning to develop. 

“7. The population is continually in- 
creasing. 

“8. There is a great surplus of money 
awaiting investment. 

“9, People are having a change of heart 
and are anxious to lead honest, industri- 
ous and righteous lives. 

“10. The present huge government ex- 
penditures must add to an improved situ- 
ation, even though the other factors would 
bring it about without priming the pump.” 





When Chain Buyer’s Demands 


Become Unreasonable 


By a ST. LOUIS MANUFACTURER 


This report of an actual inter- 
view which took place recently 
between a prominent manu- 
facturer and the buyer of an 
equally prominent chain store 
illustrates an effective way of 
handling a situation which 
grows more and more critical 


HE president of a southern chain 
[0° company, operating stores in 
seventeen towns, wrote that he was 
coming to see me about a new buying 
arrangement. He claimed that because 
we sent two salesmen to see him—one 
selling part of our line, the other selling 
the remainder of it—buying took too 
much of his time. 
Other companies in our industry make 
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a line which is almost exactly similar to 
ours. From a friendly sales manager of a 
competitive house I obtained the exact 
figures for its sales to independent stores 
in the seventeen towns where we sell ex- 
clusively to this chain store group. 

When the chain store buyer arrived I 
was ready for him. He announced, in no 
uncertain terms, that he deserved special 
attention from our salesman and that 
he’d be tempted to take his business else- 
where if we didn’t give him the pre- 
ferred attention his volume deserved. 

“Now don’t be mad at me,” I began, 
“and I want you to know that I am fond 
of you personally; but to be perfectly 
frank with you, I’d consider it a favor 
if you bought somewhere else. Your busi- 
ness is costing us a lot of money. Let me 
show you.” 


An Expensive Customer 


That was the way I handled him, and 
you may imagine that he was taken by 
surprise. Then I went on to explain why 
we felt that it was a mistake to sell him. 

“In the seventeen towns where we sell 
to you exclusively, you bought, last 
year, $51,000 worth of our merchandise. 
In the same seventeen towns one of our 
competitors sells $72,000 worth of mer- 
chandise to independent merchants. Yet 
we give you an extra 5 per cent discount 
because of the volume. The facts are 
that I would save my company more than 
$2,500 a year if I stopped selling you 
entirely. We know we could sell much 
more than $51,000 worth of merchandise 
to independents in those seventeen towns 
and not lose 5 per cent in discounts.” 

By this time the chain store president 
was too astonished for words. He had 
already become a different man from the 
cocky, dictatorial buyer he was when he 
entered my office. I continued talking. 

“It costs us more to sell you than it 
does to sell independents. You probably 
don’t realize it, but our salesman is doing 
work for you that your store managers 


ought to do. Our salesman must visit 
every one of your stores, help the man- 
agers inventory their stocks, discuss new 
merchandise and finally decide on what 
they need. Then, after he takes this order, 
our man must go and see you. What do 
you do? You take the order and cut the 
heart out of it, reducing quantities, sizes, 
styles, handicapping your store managers 
because you will not permit them to buy 
what they know they need. 

“This manner of handling your busi- 
ness takes double time, for our salesman 
really has to sell every shoe you buy twice 
—once to your managers and once to you. 

“We aren’t going to take our line away 
from you, nor are we going to cut off 
your discount. But from now on, to earn 
this discount you must give us a fair 
volume of business in each town. If you 
don’t we are going to sell to independents 
in that town. And furthermore, we are 
not going to require our salesman to 
spend a day in each store inventorying 
your stocks. Your managers must do that 
in the future. 

“T have carefully estimated the volume 
of business we ought to have in each of 
the seventeen towns where you operate 
stores. If you cannot give us this ‘volume 
we will have to turn to the independents.” 


The Chain Store Threat 


There was considerable discussion after 
I explained the facts to this chain store 
man, but he could not help admitting that 
our attitude was fair and that he had 
been getting more service and lower 
prices from us than his business war- 
ranted. Back he went to his headquarters 
with a new viewpoint on the worth of his 
“enormous” volume. He is a better cus- 
tomer today. 

I believe that chain stores threaten the 
existence of independent manufacturers 
and merchants, and I am not going to 
permit any more sales to be made to 
chains on a preferential basis. 


The Ratio of Sales to Calls 


An analysis of the sales 
of two salesmen who made 
the same number of calls 


CHART prepared by George W. 
A Wilson, vice president of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools, is used effectively by him in talks 
before groups of salesmen and sales ex- 
ecutives to demonstrate the baseless 
nature of much of the discouragement 
that grips nearly all except the veteran 
salesman after a series of repeated turn- 
downs. 

On the chart is shown the actual results 
of 102 calls on prospects made by each 
of two experienced salesmen. The calls 
were made in Pittsburgh and Portland. 
The Pittsburgh salesman sold the first 
prospect he called on. There were ten 
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Pittsburgh Salesman -102 Prospects 
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failures before another sale was secured. 
This was followed by another failure, 
then two sales in succession, and then six 
failures. 

The salesman in Portland made seven 
calls before he secured a sale. Two fail- 
ures followed, then a sale, then two more 
failures, then two sales in succession, then 
eight failures. Between a sale on the 
twenty-eighth call and one on the forty- 
second, there were thirteen failures. Be- 
tween the fifty-sixth call and the sixty- 
fourth—seven interviews—there were five 


_ sales. 


“If either of these salesmen had been 
a new man,” says Mr. Wilson, “either 
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might have been discouraged to the point 
of quitting at times. The Portland man 
might have decided he was a misfit as a 
salesman before he sold his first prospect. 
The same conviction might have gripped 
the man in Pittsburgh before he sold his 
second prospect. But because these were 
experienced men they knew that it is not 
the sequence of successes but the average 
over a period of time that counts.” 


The chart shows that when each of the 
two men had completed his 102d call the 
Pittsburgh man had sold 25 prospects. 
The Portland man had sold 24. Although 
there were long resultless stretches for 
each man, the average was approximately 
one sale out of every 4.1 calls for the Pitts- 
burgh salesman, and one sale out of every 
four and quarter calls for the salesman in 
Portland. 


Does Business Really Want Price Fixing? 


(Continued from page 7) 


not under code as yet. Cutthroat prices— 
every evil that could be in business.” 

E. F. Kiefer, president of the Port 
Huron Sulphite & Paper Company says, 
“The paper industry has merely at- 
tempted to have open price filings, pre- 
vent sales below cost, and prevent giving 
of illegal and secret rebates. All this has 
improved the industry. These policies 
should have more government support.” 

A manufacturer of packing supplies 
says, “Our industry deals with made-to- 
order goods. The codes have brought 
about a more uniform price and pricing 
method, and although there is consider- 
able chiseling, the benefits have far out- 
weighed the disadvantages, so that the 
preponderance of evidence is on the 
beneficial side. There is an overlapping 
of authority and a difference of opinion 
in a number of instances which are work- 
ing some hardships; consequently the 
codes need modifications and those re- 
sponsible for execution must be more 
uniformly guided and directed if a per- 
manent value is felt.” 

The comments of those who voted 
against price fixing and fixing allowances 
on trade-ins ranged from mild objec- 
tions to the most bitter denunciation of 
the whole idea of price fixing or main- 


tenance. The greatest number of com- 
plaints against price fixing were based on 
the lack of enforcement. There was a 
number of complaints that price fixing 
favored the larger companies which domi- 
nated the code committees of their in- 
dustry. The president of a hardware and 
machinery manufacturing company voiced 
a general complaint against price fixing 
when he wrote: “Exactly like the at- 
tempted prohibition which did not pro- 
hibit. It lowered respect for law and is 
leading most otherwise honest business 
men into false actions.” 

Another executive of a machinery com- 
pany said: “The operation of the code 
in our industry has seemed to increase 
price cutting and bitterness. This is prob- 
ably due to bringing to light conditions 
and tactics that formerly were not so 
completely or definitely known.” A manu- 
facturer of electrical fittings declares that 
codes helped until enforcement broke 
down entirely. He believes that his in- 
dustry has found no way to stop the 
cheaters and that honest concerns are 
helpless. 

Failure to bring in all producers of an 
industry, lack of enforcement, and raids 
of cheaters and chiselers have discouraged 
many business men to the point where 
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they feel that the possible benefits to be 
derived from price fixing provisions of 
the codes are more than counteracted by 
the disadvantages heaped upon honest 
manufacturers who try to live up to their 
industry’s code. The truth seems to be 
that in many industries the small per- 
centage of cheaters and chiselers and 
code violators has virtually nullified the 
good which might come from compliance. 
This idea is stressed by an apparel manu- 
facturer who says, “Lack of enforcement 
is the great objection to code operation. 
With 100 per cent compliance many code 
objections would vanish. Lack of en- 
forcement makes it impossible to put a 
fair appraisal on NRA. The human ele- 
ment controls and apparently cannot be 
controlled.” 


What About the Sherman Act? 


There was one other question concern- 
ing price fixing in the Dartnell question- 
naire. It is: 

“Do you want the new laws (to be en- 
acted in the event NIRA is extended by 
Congress in 1935) to define and clarify 
the extent to which the Sherman Act may 
be invoked in cases of price agreements, 
limitations of production, etc.?” 

This question was answered by 84 per 
cent of the men who returned question- 
naires. Sixteen per cent ignored it. The 
answers were: 

Define and clarify Sherman Act 


ee eee ee ee 60 per cent 
Continue Sherman Act as is 
6 ee ee om 16 per cent 
| ea ae 8 per cent 


Some of the comments were: “Re- 
voke Sherman Act. It is out of date.” 
“Sherman Act should stand as intended.” 
“Is Sherman Act needed now?” “Sher- 
man Act should be strictly enforced.” 
“Sherman Act should be defined or defi- 
nitely limited.” 

As everyone knows, the Sherman Act, 
if it were strictly enforced, would nullify 


all price agreements, and punish as 
conspirators everyone becoming a party 
to price fixing, limitation of production 
or fixing trade-in values. 

Because of the interest in price agree- 
ments, price control and price fixing 
and because of the need for giving busi- 
ness men a clearer understanding of their 
rights concerning agreements which 
might be frowned upon under a strict 
interpretation of the Sherman Act, the 
major part of this first article has been 
devoted to a discussion of the answers 
to these three price control and fixing 
questions. 


Majority Opposes Price Fixing 


It is obvious from the answers that the 
majority of business men do not favor 
the fixing or attempted control of prices 
by codes. Sixty per cent want price fixing 
abandoned and 65 per cent voted against 
code fixing of trade-in values. Were it not 
for the nearly identical number who voted 
against price fixing and against attempts 
to fix trade-in values of used equipment, 
it might be inferred that business men 
in lines where there is no trade-in prob- 
lem in selling were against fixed trade-in 
values because of selfish interests. But 
apparently that isn’t the case. They 
simply believe that price fixing of any 
kind will not work. If this majority of 
business men is convinced that price 
fixing will not succeed, it is almost cer- 
tain that it will not. Hence, as it appears 
to us, the only chance for those who want 
price fixing is to conduct a campaign of 
propaganda which will change the minds 


- of the majority of business men. Such a 


task appears to be very nearly impossible. 

The questionnaire did not stop at price 
fixing. Nearly 100 questions were asked. 
The answers indicate that the majority of 
business men want some kind of codes. 
The question on codes is: “Do you want 
any kind of codes whatever?” Ninety-two 
per cent answered the question, the high- 
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est percentage of answers received on 
any question, excepting the question on 
child labor. Only 8 per cent ignored the 
question. The answers were: 

In favor of some kind of codes 

Poe np ts ee. Soa 62 per cent 


Against codes . . . .26 per cent 
| ee 4 per cent 
Unanswered. .... 8 per cent 


As was expected, practically no one was 
in favor of child labor. Eighty-five per 
cent voted against child labor, 1 per cent 
voted for child labor and 3 per cent were 


doubtful. Eleven per cent ignored the 
child labor question, which was asked in 
the following form: “Should child labor 
prohibition be continued?” 

The January issue will include com- 
ments on the code question and sug- 
gestions for changes, revisions and new 
provisions, some of which seem highly 
meritorious if codes are to be continued. 
Many who answered the questions volun- 
teered some splendid comment and con- 
structive suggestions which deserve pub- 
lication. 


Does America Need a Sales Manager? 


(Continued from page 10) 


the localities where we have not done a 
good selling job we have had unsuccessful 
business, and in the localities where we 
have done no selling at all we have had 
no business. But wherever we have re- 
placed the notion of depressed oppor- 
tunity with the idea that if we get to work 
we can still find or mike enough business 
to be successful—wherever that substitu- 
tion of thought has taken place our men, 
our branches and our business have been 
successful. 

We have not been able to keep such a 


program of thought and action in opera- 
tion in every branch or in the mind of 
every man. Nevertheless, we have been 
able to get innumerable men and man- 
agers so interested in creating business 
where others thought it impossible that 
we have records of astonishingly brilliant 
individual sales achievement, and we have 
led innumerable men and managers to do 
business successfully and profitably. The 
same underlying law of opportunity was 
available to all, but it operated only for 
those interested in working it out. 


Tuis proposal of Mr. Wenner-Gren’s that the govern- 
ment sponsor a concerted sales drive next year with 
the emphasis on “‘sell’’ rather than ‘‘buy,”’ is partic- 
ularly timely just now when the government’s housing 
program and the purchase of a large volume of new 
equipment by the railroads are greatly stimulating 
the big industries. His thesis deserves careful thought 
when the sales budget for 1935 is being established 


Among the New Books 


OvTLINE oF THE NEw Dea LEGISLATION 
or 1933-1934. By Howard S. Piquet, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics, School 
of Commerce, New York University. 
Paper covers. 154 pages. Second edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. 
Price, $1.00. 

If you want to know just what has 
happened in Washington since the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation closing the banks and 
placing an embargo on gold exports, a 
brief perusal of the table of contents of 
Professor Piquet’s compilation of New 
Deal legislation will “tell all.” The num- 
ber of acts, proclamations and resolutions 
which have been put on the books since 
March, 1933, is little short of amazing. 
Professor Piquet makes no attempt to 
interpret the New Deal acts; he simply 
gives the facts and leaves it to his readers 
to interpret them. The laws are grouped 
by functional headings, showing the com- 
prehensiveness of the legislation. The 
more important alphabetical organiza- 
tions are briefly summarized in_ the 
Appendix, which also contains an official 
statement of the cost of the New Deal. 


* 7 * 


Tue New Monetary SysteM OF THE 
Unitep Srates. Prepared by Dr. Ralph 
A. Young, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1934. 147 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

The Administration’s emphasis on 
monetary problems in the past year and 
the talk on every side about the possibili- 
ties of inflation, bring home the fact that 
we know little or nothing about our 
monetary system. What little we did know 
has been pretty badly upset by the recent 
proclamations regarding silver and gold. 
The National Industrial Conference 


Board points out in the foreword to this 
book that the President’s proclamation 
on January 31, 1934, establishing a new 
gold dollar, combined with other mone- 
tary and banking legislation enacted since 
March 4, “involves changes in domestic 
monetary and banking arrangements that 
are unique and unprecedented in Ameri- 
can development.” This study is intended 
to contribute to a clearer understanding 
of this new monetary system. Chapter I 
reviews the development of gold-stand- 
ard monetary systems; Chapter II de- 
scribes the new monetary system in com- 
parison with the former system in the 
United States; Chapter III analyzes the 
new plan of monetary management; 
Chapter IV considers the implications of 
the new monetary system for national 
recovery and stability, and Chapter V 
presents the summary and conclusions. 
Appendices contain a tabular compari- 
son of the old and the new monetary 
systems, a description of various types of 
money, and a statement of the total 
amount of money outstanding. 


* * * 


Unrair Trapve Practices; How to Re- 
move THEM. By Lincoln Filene in collabo- 
ration with William Leavitt Stoddard. 
134 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Filene, who has devoted years of 
study to this problem, believes that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act affords 
a unique opportunity for business to 
establish the proper kind of organization 
which will eliminate to a large extent the 
most wasteful of our unfair trade prac- 
tices. He discusses the part played by 
trade associations and trade practice con- 
ferences in the early efforts to remove 
unfair trade practices and outlines the 
basic principles of industrial codes. 
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Prices and the 30-Hour Week 


(Continued from page 16) 


particular the “high wage theory” justi- 
fying the claim of a New Era of Per- 
petual Prosperity. By increasing wages 
purchasing power was increased, which in 
turn increased production making possible 
a further increase in wages, and so ad 
infinitum. It was true enough, of course, 
that a more equitable distribution of in- 
conie—a higher standard of living—did 
result in increased consumption, and to 
this extent the theory was sound enough. 
But the inference that high wages 
“caused” prosperity, and that production 
could be increased merely by raising 
wages was sheer fallacy, and it was upon 
this inference that the ballyhoo was 
based. It cannot have been forgotten that 
for more than a year after the depression 
began the Hoover Administration sup- 
ported the Federation in a vigorous cam- 
paign against wage-cutting. Dr. Julius 
Klein, of the Department of Commerce, 
addressed the radio-listening public once 
a week or oftener, in denunciation of pro- 
ducers who cut wages. Prosperity was 
“just around the corner,” and could 
readily be restored by keeping wages 
high and buying power “unimpaired.” 


Why Unemployment Increased 


Quite probably this pressure upon em- 
ployers to maintain wages contributed 
to make the depression worse. At any 
rate, it served rapidly to increase the 
numbers of those who were totally un- 
employed. For if it were necessary to 
pay John and Bill the same high rate 
of wages as before the panic, and an act 
of national disloyalty to do otherwise, 
George and Sam and probably Henry 
into the bargain would have to be fired 
altogether. 

The NRA restored the balance tem- 
porarily, and reabsorbed something like 


one-sixth of the totally unemployed by 
reducing the hours and spreading the 
work. This increased consumption and 
raised the production curve for the time 
being. But it also increased costs and 
raised prices, the increase in consump- 
tion declined again in terms of commodi- 
ties, and the production curve followed 
suit. With wages pegged, it became neces- 
sary to lay men off again. Between June 
and October, 1933, unemployment was re- 
duced from 12,204,000 to 10,122,000. But 
by September, 1934, it had risen to 10,- 
951,000. 
More of the Same 


The thirty-hour week is merely a more 
drastic dose of the same medicine and 
would produce the same effect. Tempo- 
rarily it would undoubtedly absorb an- 
other fraction of the unemployed and 
give consumption and production another 
shot in the arm. It would last, however, 
only until increasing costs and prices 
offset the increase in purchasing power, 
fewer goods instead of more would be 
represented by the dollar of increased 
wages, and the production curve came 
down again. Whereupon, if the Federa- 
tion were really logical in the applica- 
tion of its theory, a twenty-hour week 
would be the next step, and so following 
until we reach the final absurdity. 

The Federation needs to distinguish 
more clearly between nominal wages in 
dollars, and real wages in terms of con- 
sumable goods. It is quite proper for 
labor to demand a larger proportional 
share of the latter, but it can’t be had 
merely by adjusting the former arbi- 
trarily. Real wages can only be increased 
by increasing productive efficiency, not by 
decreasing it. The cart will not draw the 
horse, and no matter how high the dam, 
a stream cannot rise above its source. 
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ERE is an idea from New York 
H that is worth turning over in your 
mind. A group of sales executives 
there have started a different kind of 
sales manager’s association. They meet 
once a week for lunch, and one of the 
conditions of membership is that each 
member must bring to the meeting a “red- 
hot” tip for some other member. Mem- 
bership is limited to noncompeting com- 
panies. Why not start such a group in 
your city among subscribers to AMERICAN 
Business? We will be glad to cooperate 
by sending you the names of live-wire 
subscribers who might be interested in 
joining. There is hardly a day goes by 
that you don’t run into a situation which 
has business-getting possibilities for some 
other sales manager. If you can exchange 
these tips for leads that you might be able 
to turn into business, it would make the 
1935 going just that much easier. 


* * . 


rt. when you have about concluded 
that people are so busy these days 
that they don’t have time to read, some- 
thing happens to upset your ideas. Last 
month we used a picture of an inexpensive 
visible card index to illustrate the article: 
“Where Is Next Year’s Business Hid- 
ing?” Remember it? Well, no less than 


fifteen subscribers wrote in to get the 
name of the manufacturer. And maybe 
you think we were not glad to tell them! 


= Y TERRITORY is all dried up,” 

said Salesman Smith to his sales 
manager one day last summer. “If I had 
Jones’s territory on the South Side things 
would be different.” The sales manager let 
Smith hold the thought. He has his own 
way of demonstrating the principle that 
selling is one-tenth territory and nine- 
tenths the man. It wasn’t long until Jones 
hit a slump. “What’s the matter,” said the 
sales manager, “isn’t your territory any 
good?” “It used to be all right,” said 
Jones, “but I’ve worked it too hard.” 
The upshot was that he got Smith’s terri- 
tory and Smith got Jones’s. Now they are 
both getting business, principally because 
they are not spending so much time 
worrying about what is wrong with their 


territories. 
* * * 


ROCKERY is getting to be quite the 
thing in sales contests. Last year 
the American Gas Association used a blue 
vase to get member salesmen all excited 
about selling gas appliances. This year 
Cadillac has kept the salesmen of their 
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various factory branches on tiptoe with 
a Little Brown Jug. In the contest for 
the Little Brown Jug the Chicago Cadillac 
sales organization paced the field from 
- the start, finishing with 134.2 of quota. 
So the Little Brown Jug came to Chicago. 
Now, the boys are wondering what they 
ought to put into it. What would you 
suggest? 
* * 
N OUR October issue Roy B. Simpson 
took up the cudgels for experienced, 

middle-aged men in sales work. He found 
plenty of people to agree with him. But 
now arrives a letter from J. Lee Barnes, 
fifty-two years of age and representative 
in Western Pennsylvania for the W. B. 
Saunders Company, who doesn’t. Mr. 
Barnes declares: 

“In American Business for October, 
1934, Roy B. Simpson displays a degree 
of ignorance that would be laughable 
were it not for the fact that he mis- 
quotes the meaning of Sir William Osler, 
the greatest physician of our time, and 
traduces the memory of one of nature’s 
chosen. To hear Mr. Osler called a ‘sec- 
ond-rate’ medic is, to say the least, dis- 
gusting. 

“Mr. Simpson, in justice to himself and 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
read his stuff, should read and make in- 
quiry and then blush at his display of 
ignorance. Would Mr. Simpson refer to 
Abraham Lincoln as a ‘cheap politician’? 

“I am, to say the least, amazed that 
Dartnell should be guilty of such sloppy 
or downright dumb editing.” 


- * . 


F THERE is any salesman who covers 

more territory than Subscriber W. E. 
Shaw, we’d like to hear from him. Mr. 
Shaw represents the Rexo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., of Durban, South 
Africa, and here is what he says about 
his work: “Overseas friends are often 
staggered with the Union. They expect 
to see, I think, small villages peopled 


mostly by black men, but find instead a 
number of modern towns comparing 
favorably with many European cities. 
Rural Africa is, of course, sparsely popu- 
lated and widely scattered. It takes me 
about eight months to call on customers 
and I have to travel about 30,000 miles 
to cover the area properly.” 

Mr. Shaw is known through all that 
territory as “Teddy Rexo.” He has a 
business card which is entirely unlike 
anything that has come to the attention 
of this department before. It is approxi- 
mately four and one-half by six and one- 
half inches in size and, below a pen and 
ink drawing of Mr. Shaw himself, appears 
this legend: 


This is not a portrait of George 
Bernard Shaw—nor is it a cari- 
cature of Colonel Lawrence Shaw— 


BUT 
It is a speaking likeness of our 
W. E. SHAW 
commonly known as 
“TEDDY REXO” 
who, when he has the time and 
energy, kids us that he “works” 
for us. 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


N. B. This card is issued by way 
of warning. If you have the mis- 
fortune to see the gentleman de- 
picted above in your waiting room 
or the right side of your counter, 
observe the following precautions: 

1. Lock up the Beer. 

2. Place all Petty Cash in your 
back pocket and button flap. 

3. Telephone for the Police, the 
Fire Brigade and the Ambu- 
lance. 

4. Retire through your private 
door, having first given your 
typist instructions to say, (a) 
you’re dead; (b) you’re en- 
gaged; (c) you’re in England. 

5. Wait for the “All Clear” signal 
before taking up once more the 
threads and what-nots of your 
business. 

Rexo MANnvuracturineG Co., Lp. 

Polish Specialists 
26 Umbilo Road—Durban 
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Methods, Materials and Men—and the 
Greatest of These Is Men! 


(Continued from page 24) 


receive the prizes they had won in our 
athletic association. At various tables 
they sat, the men of each company. And 
there in the middle of the room were the 
young men of the Fouke Fur Company! 
Yes, all young men, though one of them 
had white hair and ruddy cheeks. Not 
young in years, but young in spirit! The 
president of that company—there to cele- 
brate the victories won by his boys. 
“Colonel” Fouke—the man who paid their 
salaries but he was not too proud to sit 
with them and eat with them and be one 
of the “boys.” 

Do you wonder that the men at that 
table seemed to yell louder than the 
rest? Do you wonder that they had won 
more than their share of the awards? Why 
not? Shoulder to shoulder, the boss and 
his men. Together they work and together 
they play. Is that the spirit of your clan? 
Can you play together as well as work? 

Keep your office door open. Break down 
the barriers. Let no leader in your com- 
pany set himself apart from those who 
look to him for orders. There is more 
power in a friendly smile than a curt 
command. Away with the private lunch- 
rooms. What the caste system has done 
to India, it can do to your business. Be 
not afraid. No man has ever won the 
respect of the rank and file by sheer 
authority. 

In our company, we have some ping- 
pong tables. They are always crowded at 
noon time. Sissy game? Not so. Try it. 
You may be surprised at what it will do 
to your belt line. Anyway, come and see 
me sometime. Come and watch those ping- 
pong players. Old men and young men— 
boys just starting out in the business, and 
old heads with hair worn thin. Sales man- 


agers and office boys, and even a vice 
president. To that vice president as many 
as a thousand salesmen at the same time 
have looked for leadership, but he is not 
too proud to remember that he, too, was 
once a boy in our company. The power of 
true humility! Seek it as a precious jewel 
—capture it and this thing we call morale 
is in your grasp. 

Strive to encourage initiative. Remem- 
ber that men grow in proportion to the 
responsibility with which they are loaded. 
Be not a miser with the details of your 
organization. Give your people plenty of 
rope—they will seldom hang. I have 
spoken of live power—the extra force that 
no man or woman lacks. How are you 
going to set it-going if on these folks 
you fix the yoke of monotony? People 
need to make decisions—to do some of 
their own thinking. In no other way can 
they grow in power. 

Keep the new blood coming into your 
business. You invest in machinery—why 
not in men? Build a reserve for the day 
when you are gone’ What good is an 
automobile without a spare tire? What 
good a company without young folks in 
training for future leadership? Good 
shoes, well filled, but who will step into 
them ten, twenty, thirty years from now? 
Has that question been answered in your 
company? 

Well, it has come at last—the end of 
these talks to leaders in American Busi- 
ness. For what they have lacked, I am 
sorry. But if, here and there, you have 
found a helpful suggestion, then I am 
glad. Yours is the glory, and the chal- 
lenge, of making men. In the consumma- 
tion of that purpose, I wish you much 
success, 








ANSWERS 


to Current 





Objections 














In connection with the Federal 
Housing Program, the government 
is conducting a drive to get business 
to modernize its plants and equip- 
ment. Credit is being made avail- 
able for this purpose, both direct 
from the RFC and through na- 
tional banks. This activity on the 
part of the government offers 
equipment salesmen valuable aid 
in closing prospects who would like 
to buy new equipment, but feel they 
cannot divert needed working capi- 
tal for plant modernization. 


Oxssection: “No doubt we could make 
a substantial saving by putting in your 
equipment, but where am I going to get 
the money to pay for it?” 


An Orrice EaquipMentT SALESMAN’S 
Answer: “Have you ever considered 
borrowing the money from the govern- 
ment, Mr. Blank? Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, has publicly stated that the 
government is glad to loan RFC funds 
to business men who would like to 
modernize their equipment, provided the 
loan is not for the purpose of expanding 
plant capacity, but is used to reduce the 


cost of production. Of course, the RFC 
cannot loan to anybody, but the require- 
ments are not difficult to meet. As I 
understand it, they are as follows: 

1. That the business must have been 
established prior to January 1, 1934. 

2. That such loans be adequately se- 
cured. 

3. That maturity of loan must not ex- 
ceed five years. 

4. That borrower must be solvent at the 
time of disbursement of the loan. 

5. That credit at prevailing bank rates 
for loans of the character applied for not 
be available at banks. 

6. That reasonable assurance of in- 
creased or continued employment of labor 
be given. 

7. That the aggregate of such loans to 
any one borrower made directly or in- 
directly shall not exceed $500,000. 

8. That such other provisions as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may 
impose be compiled with. 

“It is my understanding that the RFC 
will make loans as small as $1,000 for the 
purpose we have in mind, either direct or 
in cooperation with your banker. I would 
be very glad to go down to the bank 
with you and present the proposition to 
your banker, just as I have presented it 
to you, for I feel sure that he would feel 
as we do, that having such equipment, 
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which would be paid for out of savings, 
would be very desirable from every stand- 
point.” 
* * * 

A Heatine SALesMAN’s ANSWER: “May 
I make a suggestion, Mr. Jones? From 
what you say the only thing that stands 
in the way of your deriving the advan- 
tages of this equipment is the matter of 
paying for it. Why not let it pay for 
itself? In the last few months the banks 
have adopted a more liberal policy toward 
helping to finance what they call ‘self- 
liquidating’ purchases. According to my 
calculations this equipment will save you 
$250 over what you are now paying for 
heat every season. I think your standing 


in this community, and your reputation 
for paying your debts during the de- 
pression, justifies your asking your bank 
for a character loan. This would enable 
you to pay cash for the equipment and get 
the benefit of the cash discount we allow. 
Make the note for sixty days, with the 
understanding that it will be renewed 
until paid. Each time the note comes up 
for renewal apply the savings toward 
reducing it, and before you know it the 
equipment will be paid in full without 
your having to spend a dollar more than 
you will spend anyway. Under this plan 
you are not committed to fixed 
monthly payments, and the loan will be 
truly ‘self-liquidating.’ ” 


any 


What! | No New Markets? 


By I. W. ROWELL 


million of the 
thirty million families in the United 
States, or 88 per cent of all families, liv- 
ing in 24,500,000 one- and two-family 
dwellings, or the type of building that 
is a perfect set-up for warm air fur- 
naces and air-conditioning equipment. 
Assuming that every one of these one- 
and two-family dwellings could be sold 
an air-conditioning installation at an av- 
erage price of $500, which is much below 
the average cost but which I am using 
to be conservative, it would indicate a 
possible total business of more than 
$12,250,000,000 and this does not include 
the millions of small stores, shops, mar- 
kets, schools, churches, halls, taverns, etc., 
that are just as logically our prospects 
as is the residential field. Neither does 
it include the large number of new build- 
ings constructed each year. There are 


CCORDING to the 1930 United 
A States census, there were more 
than twenty-six 


enough of these business buildings and 
new construction to warrant adding at 
least 50 per cent to the 1930 residential 
total, but I am not going to consider them 
and ask you to think of them only as 
being thrown in for good measure. 

In 1933 there were sold a few over one 
million refrigerators. I don’t know what 
they averaged—possibly $100 each or a 
total of $100,000,000 to the consumer. It 
was not a bad record. Can we match it? 
Can we sell one hundred million dollars 
of Heating and Air Conditioning in a 
single year? I think we can. Only 1 per 
cent of $12,250,000,000 is $122,500,000. 

In other words, we would have to sell 
an average of only one home out of every 
one hundred to match the record of the 
refrigerator sales. In a town having 100 
one- and two-story dwellings, only one 
unit would have to be sold. In a town 
of five hundred dwellings, only five units 
would have to be sold. 
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A. N. A. Presents Its Case 


(Continued from page 28 ) 


the Association of National Advertisers, 
and the present investigation and report 
was authorized largely as a result. 

Mr. Haase was entrusted with the 
presentation on account of his familiarity 
with the subject, due to long service on 
the Printers’ Ink editorial staff, and as 
managing director of the association. The 
trustees for the association are Lee H. 
Bristol, of Bristol-Myers Company; 
Allyn B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company, and Stuart Peabody, of 
the Borden Company. 


What Is a “Commission”? 


The conclusions drawn from the great 
mass of material that is summarized and 
digested will not please the extremists 
in either camp. The “commission system” 
is not presented as a menace on the one 
hand, or as a sacred principle on the 
other. In fact, it is demonstrated that 
it is not, under actual conditions, a “com- 
mission” system af all. The “commission” 
is nothing more nor less than a trade dis- 
count, as legitimate as any other form of 
trade discount, in recognition of the serv- 
ice rendered by the agency, and as an 
encouragement to advertisers to utilize 
the agent’s services. 

At the same time, it is pointed out, 
neither advertiser nor agent is under 
any obligation to conform to the tradi- 
tional system of compensation, or base 
their relationship upon it. The agency, 
under modern conditions, is exclusively 
the agent of the advertiser, owing un- 
divided loyalty to the advertiser within 
the terms of the contract, and is “en- 
tirely free to modify his service or his 
charges to meet the continually changing 
needs of the advertiser.” The advertiser, 
in other words, can make any arrange- 
ments with his agency with regard to com- 


pensation that may suit their mutual 
convenience, without regard to the exist- 
ence or the nonexistence of’ any com- 
mission or trade discount system. 
Boiled down, the general conclusion 
is that there is no single, standard and 
uniform “cover-all system” which will 
meet all the conditions and requirements 
of modern advertising practice. There is, 
however, no occasion for the sudden 
overthrow of the traditional system. “As 
advertisers, agents and mediums come to 
know and understand their own rights 
and duties,” says Mr. Haase, “and act 
accordingly, this cover-all system will in 
all probability gradually disappear with- 
out injury to anyone ... The advertising 
agency offers advantages that the adver- 
tiser cannot afford to lose, and it becomes 
then vitally important for them both to 
keep compensation methods elastic enough 
to allow a continuance of the close inter- 
dependence that has made the agency the 
important factor it is in the welfare of 
business.” ‘ 


Still Room for Argument 


It is impossible, within any reasonable 
limits of a review, to present in any 
detail the supporting evidence for these 
conclusions, or to do justice to it. The 
complete report is available, however, to 
those particularly interested, from the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Quite possibly there will be repercus- 
sions. Moderate and restrained as Mr. 
Haase’s presentation is, there are still 
plenty of smoldering embers of the old 
controversy. At the same time I think 
that the Haase report will stand for 
what it fundamentally is: “a chart of the 
rights and duties of all parties concerned 
with the question of agency compensa- 
tion.” R.W. J. 
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Competition or 
Cooperation? 


(Continued from page 12) 


money; enabled the organizers to realize 
incredible profits; camouflaged their real 
purpose to acquire control of equities in 
other companies, and became the recep- 
tacles into which the executive heads un- 
loaded securities they or corporations in 
which they were interested owned. 

“The diffused distribution of non-equity 
stocks among the disorganized stock- 
holders who cannot effectually assert 
concerted action has resulted in the domi- 
nation of corporations by small groups 
of individuals controlling a comparatively 
insignificant part of the voting stock. 
These groups dictate the selection of di- 
rectors and consequently the management 
and control of these corporate bodies. 

“A schematic graph of the corporate 
directorships of financiers and of their 
interlocking directorates of industrial, 
public utility, and banking and holding 
corporations, depicts the usurpation of 
the wealth stream of the nation to its 
very capillaries.” 

The partners of the House of Morgan, 
the committee points out, held at the time 
of the investigation 126 directorships and 
trusteeships in 89 companies, excluding 
subsidiaries, with total resources for 75 
of the companies of $19,929,396,475. 

“These directorships included 20 di- 
rectorships on 15 banks and trust com- 
panies, with total resources of $3,811,- 
411,000; 14 directorships on seven mis- 
cellaneous holding companies with total 
resources for three of these companies 
of $83,786,475.39; nine directorships of 
five utility holding companies, with total 
resources of $3,404,555,900; ten director- 
ships on eight utility operating companies 
with total resources of $2,818,147,000; 
twelve directorships on ten railroad com- 
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YOUR SALES 
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SELL MORE 


with ‘‘Knickerbocker,”’ the world’s 
best known and most popular sales 
case for every line—Ask for Catalog 


KNICKERBOCKER 
CASE COMPANY 


2329 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Maintaining Leadership 
in Better Sales Cases 


for 35 Years’ 
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The Holland Furnace Co. offers big sales op- 
portunity. Salesmen can make big money sell- 
ing the Holland Draft Regulator on easy terms. 
Assured future in heating and air conditioning 
with this old nationally known firm, Give full 
sales experience, 


Holland Furnace Co., Dept. AB 
Holland, Mich. 








SECURE PRESTIGE BY MAKING OUR 
offices your personal or business (New York) 
address. We represent you, receive mail, tele- 
grams, telephone messages and you call, or 
we reforward to you (daily). $2.00 monthly. 
New York MAIL SERVICE, 210-5th Ave., or, 
15 Park Row, New York. 





MAILING LIST SOURCES. THIS NEW 
Dartnell survey lists, classifies, and gives latest 
detailed information about nearly 400 of the 
most useful trade and specialized directories. 
Tells count of names listed, name and address 
of publisher, price and publication date. 

It will help you locate quickly profitable 
sources of sales prospects for salesmen’s leads 
and mailing lists. The data it gives will aid you 
also in making plans for introducing new prod- 
ucts, opening new markets, and many other 
sales purposes. Carefully indexed and cross- 
indexed. 

Sent on approval to business executives. Size 
5 x 8 inches ; 90 pages ; leatherette-paper covers. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. THE DARTNELL Corpo- 
RATION, Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








WANTED 


MIMEOGRAPHS ADDING MACHINES 
MULTIGRAPHS DICTATING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS ADDRESSING MACHINES 
We pay cash and freight 
Send for our free 80-page catalog 
We will take your old machines in trade 
Repair and Overhaul 


Completely Rebuilt Office 


Machines at 


25% to 50% Less 


Our rebuilt machines are thoroughly dis- 
mantled, renickeled d parts re- 
placed with new. They look, work and are 
guaranteed like brand new machines. 


Supplies, too, at a saving 


Pruitt 


172 N. LaSalle " Chicago 


World’s Largest Rebuilders of Office 
Machines for 20 years 




















panies, with total resources for nine of 
these companies of $3,436,666,000; 55 
directorships on 38 industrial companies, 
with total resources for 29 of these com- 
panies of $6,037,644,000; and six director- 
ships on six insurance companies, with 
total resources for five of these com- 
panies of $337,187,000.” 

Certainly I do not mean to indict the 
House of Morgan in any particular. It 
merely happens to come handy as an il- 
lustration of the scope and magnitude of 
the financial dictatorships which have been 
developed as a result of the popular 
speculative mania. 

Those are the actual conditions which 
must be met by independent business 
under any imaginable system, either of 
competition or cooperation. And whether 
it sounds idealistic or not, independent 
business will do well to stop, look and 
listen before subscribing to any “new 
gospels” involving repeal. 


* % * 


Wholesale Horizon 
Grows Brighter 


(Continued from page 14) 


It is my belief that many manufac- 
turers who once tried direct selling are 
turning back to the wholesalers as the 
most efficient and least expensive method 
of distributing their products. I think 
there is a tendency for manufacturers and 
wholesalers to work together in greater 
harmony. If this is true it is bound to 
result in greater prosperity for both. 

The wholesaling picture has changed. 
When I entered the business thirty years 
ago the horizon was dark. Today, in 
spite of many problems, it is brighter 
and I believe that we are entering a 
period of greater prosperity for all 
wholesalers who perform the true func- 
tions of wholesaling. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 








KEEPING YOUNG 
IN BUSINESS 


Are you in a rut? 
—dissatisfied with your job? 
—afraid of the “old age’’ bugaboo? 


Here is an unusual book for business men of all ranks 
who, through today’s conditions or otherwise, have be- 
come bewildered—who have a mounting anxiety that they 182 pages, 5x 7% 
are losing time, growing older, getting in a rut—who feel $1.75 

that they ought to make a change before it is “too late.” 











by E. B. WEISS 
and LOUIS R. SNYDER 


© THESE readers the book brings an entirely new approach to the 
‘Toon problem in business. It shows by principle, example, and 
plain, practical methods how you can begin right in your present job 
to make more of your opportunities—to shake off habits—and to build 
live, youthful, productive attitudes and activities in your business life. 





Out of wide experience and contact with thousands 
of individual cases, the authors haveaimed directly at 
the most pressing personal problem in business to- 
day. They blend the whole range of possibilities for 


A best-seller since May 


YOU MUST RELAX 


A Practical Method of Reducing 
the Strains of Modern Living 


by EpmMuUND JAcoBSON, M.D. 


Simply, clearly written; tells 
how nerve and muscle relaxation 
can contribute toward better and 
more pleasant living; and ex- 
actly how to go about it. 


201 pages, 5x 7% 
illustrated, $1.50 











mastering time, developing ideas, keeping abreast 
of the world and your business, maintaining health, 
getting along with people, seeing the bright side of 
things, and planning for the future, into a usable, 
well exemplified plan for Keeping Young in Busi- 
ness. For a new deal on the old job, see the prac- 
tical, everyday, personal helps, suggestions and 
methods this book offers. 


See it ten days on approval; send this coupon 


7m —-—-———-McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON-~-~-~-~-- 


McGrRAW-HILL Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Send me the books checked below for ten days’ examination subject to approval or return. In 
ten days I will pay for those I keep, plus a few cents for postage and delivery and return the 
rest postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


() Weiss and Snyder—Keeping Young in Busi- 


0 Jacobson—You Must Relax, $1.50 





ness, $1.75 
Ba ciarcinetesntcincniis 
Address. Position... 
City and State... ocsemme. COMpany 


(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 
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Hotel and 


Travel 








in earnest about doing everything 
possible to improve their service to a 
point where it will be able to compete on 
even terms with the air lines, the bus 
lines and private cars, consider some of 


I YOU don’t believe the railroads are 


the recent news from the railroad front: 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 
an order for fifty-seven new streamlined 
electric engines. It is one of the largest 
orders for locomotive equipment in the 
history of American railroading, and the 
new locomotives will be the most power- 
ful ever built in the world. Costing al- 
most $15,000,000, they have been specially 
designed for the Pennsylvania’s high- 
speed passenger service between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and will be in operation early in 
1935. They will be capable of making a 
regular operating speed of 90 miles per 
hour, and will haul trains of standard 
size and length. These new engines will 
form part of the Pennsylvania’s fleet of 
more than 150 electric locomotives de- 
signed for the New York-Washington 
passenger and freight service. This is the 
road’s second major order placed in re- 
cent months; in July it ordered 28 electric 
engines costing $6,000,000. 


RACTICALLY all western and 

southwestern railroads are participat- 
ing in an improvement project which in- 
cludes the air-conditioning of about 1,200 
cars between now and the opening of the 
summer season next year. In making this 
announcement, Harry Guy Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, stated that 700 of these 
cars will be Pullmans and the other 500 
will be the coaches owned by the railroads. 
The roads whose equipment will be 
affected are the Santa Fe, Northwestern, 
Milwaukee, Alton, Rock Island, Bur- 
lington, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, Katy, Frisco, Illinois Central, and 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois. The western 
roads which have been somewhat behind 
the eastern lines in air conditioning, had 
slightly more than 500 cars with the new 
equipment on the first of October. “The 
installation of this equipment,” Mr. Tay- 
lor said, “is the second major step taken 
by the western railroads in their cam- 
paign to win passengers back to their 
lines. Last December they put into ef- 
fect greatly reduced fares, and the recep- 
tion of the reduction by the public has 
been encouraging.” Most of the work, 
added Mr. Taylor, will be done at the 
Pullman plant in Chicago. 
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The Mathematics | 
of Salesmanship 














The ever present danger of 
Delay + Waste delay in the expense check 
- reaching its destination—The 
+U ncertainty waste motion represented by | 

useless detail and records— 

=The The uncertainty of old meth- 

° ods in keeping road men in 
Inefficient funds—All these add to your | 

selling costs and detract from 
Salesman your salesmen’s mobility and 
efficiency. 
Traveling expenses in stipu- 
lated weekly amounts obtain- Travelers Hotel | 
able at hotels throughout the ° 
country, quickly and without Credit Letters = | 
question. Funds always under S E 
your control and with no capi- a if e ty+ conomy | 
tal tied up in advances. Can 
be cancelled and transferred + Moder n 
at short notice. Used and ° 
recommended by foremost busi- Effi ciency + Lower 
ness organizations for the past . 
forty years. Low annual cost. Selling Costs 











3 Months’ Free Trial Offer | 


We will supply Travelers Hotel Credit Letters authorizing voucher- 
drafts for 3 months’ use, entirely free, to your traveling staff. If 
convinced of their many advantages, service can be continued at 
our regular rates. Write, stating number of men you travel. This 
offer subject to acceptance only during 1934. 


NATIONAL HOTEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. | 


344 Mapison AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: V Anderbilt 3-3496 
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OTHING in recent years has done as 

much to stimulate public interest in 
railroading as the record-breaking trip 
of the Union Pacific’s six-car “Stream- 
liner” (see front cover) from Los Angeles 
to New York City. According to a late 
announcement from Union Pacific offi- 
cials, “The purpose of the run was not to 
set records, but to test out a carefully 
planned schedule to prove the practical 
nature of the Union Pacific’s intention to 
inaugurate service on similar schedules 
between Chicago and Los Angeles early 
in 1935. In the meantime, work on two 
nine-car streamliners is going forward, 
at the Pullman plant in Chicago. The 
first Union Pacific streamliner, which was 
a three-car train—was viewed by 2,113,- 
475 people while it was on display at A 
Century of Progress last summer. An 
average of 13,250 persons per day passed 
through it. The public has become 
“streamline-minded.” 


HENOA, ILLINOIS, where you turn 

off of Highway 66 if you're going 
from Chicago to Peoria, Illinois, is such a 
small town you wouldn’t notice it. But if 
you’re hungry any time you’re in this 
neighborhood, stop at Winter’s Cafe, 
right at the intersection of Routes 66 and 
24. The food is head and shoulders above 
even the better-class roadside eating 
places. The apple pies are masterpieces, 
and even the coffee is good. Query: Why 
can’t the average roadside stand make 
anything but muddy coffee? 


* * * 


HE railroads are joining in a united 

movement to offer special Christmas 
and New Year reduced holiday fares 
again this year. Sale dates from December 
13 to and including January 1 are assured, 
with a final return limit of January 15. 
Tickets authorized are classified as fol- 
lows: First class, intermediate and coach. 





() Send One Year for $1.50 


| ealaliinel 





| SAVE 33% PER CENT ON YOUR 
| SUBSCRIPTION . 


The regular subscription price for AMERICAN BusINEss is $1.50 
| for twelve monthly issues . . . By placing your order now for 
| two years at the special rate of $2.00 you not only save a dollar, 
but protect yourself against a higher renewal rate. 
| 
| 


Our plans for AMERICAN Bustness call for doubling (1) the | 
circulation, (2) the page size, (3) the subscription price and 
(4) the advertising rate before the year is out. | 

| 


| (Add 50 cents a year for subscriptions to Canada or abroad) 


—) Send Two Years for $2.00 
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DARTNELL YEAR 
BOOKS 


GIFT of distinction that business men 

will appreciate. Priced to fit any budget 
—a de luxe binding in imported morocco; a 
standard sheepskin edition and also a popu- 
lar priced leatherette. Four entirely differ- 
ent books for (1) Executives, (2) Advertising 
Men, (3) Business Men, (4) Salesmen. One 
of the most usable remembrances you can 
give a customer, a salesman or a business 
associate—and for your own good self. 


Five Features in One Book 


1. Reference Data, such as list of recommended ho- 
tels; tables of discounts, selling prices, buying sea- 
sons, etc. Data carefully selected according to the 
purpose of the book. 


2. Daily Engagements are kept in a specially arranged 
section, which may be used also as a personal diary 
and a work organizer. 


3. Personal Accounts, traveling expenses, income 
tax deductions, disbursements and receipts, insur- 
ance records are entered daily in specially ruled 
sections provided for each. 


4. Sales Records—daily, monthly and annually, with 
1934 and 1935 comparative records—are one of the 
exclusive features of each of the four different books. 


5. Inspirational Mottoes are prominently featured. 
These are considered to be one of the most distinc- 
tive features, especially valued by business men. 


Samples on Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAvENSwoop AVENUE 
Cuicago, U.S. A. 





For Executives 


Personal 
Record Book 
for Executives 
Size, 5x8 inches; 432 
pages. Two genuine leath- 
er bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $7.50; Black 
Sheepskin, gilt edges, 
$5.00. Leatherette, stained 
edges: $3.50. Gold stamp- 
ing names 30c each extra. 


For Advertising 
Men 


Advertising 

Data Book 
Size, 4x 6% inches; 432 
pages. Two real leather 
bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $3.50; Russet 
Sheepskin, gilt edges, 
$2.50. Leatherette, stained 
edges, $1.50. Gold stamp- 
ing names, 25c each extra. 


For Business 
Men 


1935 Year Book 
Size, 4x 6% inches; 432 
pages. Two real leather 
bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $3.50; Black 
Sheepskin, $2.50. Leather- 
ette, stained edges, $1.50. 
Gold stamping names 25c 
each extra. 


For Salesmen 


Salesman’s 

Data Book 
Vest pocket size, 2%4x4% 
inches; 136 pages. Two 
real leather bindings: Red 
Morocco, gold edges, $2.00 
each, $21.60 a dozen; 
Black Sheepskin, gilt 
edges, $1.50 each, $15.60 
a dozen. Leatherette, 
stained edges, $1.00 each, 
$10.20 a dozen. Gold 
stamping salesmen’s in- 
dividual names, 20c each 
extra. 














Chane fast lang Ce ssh 


Beds at Hotel Cleveland are built for tired travelers. They 
are long and wide, and very, very deep. 


After a busy day, a perfect dinner, a friendly “good night” 
from manager, floor clerk and everyone you meet, your 
comfortable Hotel Cleveland room is a genuinely friendly 
place to be. You pile in—and sink down, down into crisp 
linen—and you're off for a fuil night’s restful sleep. ; 


You'll wake up in the morning with nerves and weariness 
gone, twice as eager for the day’s business or pleasure. It’s 
a sure-fire formula. Try it on your next trip to Cleveland. 


HOTEL, 2; | 
CLEVELAND 
\Hevoelane 


Connected by covered passageway with Cleveland Union Passenger Terminal and Terminal 
Garage. Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4.00 for two. Floor clerks, servidor service. 
Medern Brenze Cafe, The Little Cafe, formal Cleveland Room, Cocktail Lounge, popular- 
priced Coffee Shop. 
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